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COMMON 8BN8B 



CHAPTER I. 



IK LONDON. 

It was evening when Martin reached the great 
City — we will not say the great Babylon, for we 
have strong hope that our noble metropolis will 
yet shake off the impurities which stain her fair 
face, and boldly assert her godliness in the sight 
of all the world. 

Those who constantly move about her streets^ 
or have been educated from childhood in her 
public schools, accustomed almost from infancy 
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2 OOMMON SENSR. 

to thread a way through her crowded thorough- 
fares, can little understand the sense of desolation 
and confusion which fell upon the senses of 
Martin when, with his tiny portmanteau in his 
hand, he emerged from the Shoreditch Station 
and stopped for the first time to contemplate the 
countless lamps of mighty London. 

As a young classic he had been taught to think, 
but he found that he could not think of what he 
saw about him ; the sense of loneliness threw his 
thoughts back upon himself as much as^ nay a 
hundred times more, than if he had been the only 
living thing in that vast wilderness of streets. 

Alone upon the hill top, or in the hushed 
sUence of some wooded vale, Martin had often a 
fancy that, all mortals being absent^ the angels 
would come with silent track to visit him and 
that He who is invisible now to our frail and 
short-sighted vision, would walk with him as He 
once walked in the cool of the day in Eden's 
pleasant groves. So strong was this thought 
upon the boy's heart that he would often when 
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thus left alone hash his breath to listen, or bow 
his head in reverence. 

Bat here surrounded by, and within call of 
hundreds of his fellow-creatures, a strange desola- 
tion crept over him. Men came and went their 
several ways not heeding, not knowing of his 
troubles, save that his bright young country face 
looked different from the faces of those about him, 
and pointed him out as one whom Londoners 
look upon with a strange contempt as from the 
country. From the fresh fields and pleasant 
homesteads, and unacquainted with the guiles and 
wiles upon which we have so little cause to pride 
ourselves. 

" You have lost your way, dear young gentle- 
man," said an old woman, respectably dressed, 
with quiet shawl and close black bonnet, but 
with an eye — oh, what an insinuating, cruel 
eye 1 

Martin turned politely, as if to question her 
right to question him. 

** I do not like to leave you, for your mother's 

B 2 




4 COMMON S£NS£. 

sake, young gentleman ; come home with me and 
have a drop of tea and a bit of sapper^ and to- 
morrow you can have time to look about you.'' 

" I am exceedingly obliged to you for your 
kind offer/' said Martin courteously, ^^ but not 
to-night, thank you." 

The respectable-looking woman drew nearer, 
near enough to put her skinny fingers on his arm, 
and whined forth again, 

'^ The streets are dangerous ; you do not know 
what a wicked place London is, if you fall into 
some hands," and she shook her head ominously, 
" you just fresh from the country, too, it goes 
against my heart to see you cast adrift here." 

He was fresh from the country, from its green 
fields and babbling brooks, fresh too from the 
pages of that book which had always its place on 
a ledge close by his bed at night, and which was 
now safe packed in that little portmanteau 
which the old woman eyed so greedily, not know- 
ing that the book which she so despised and railed 
against had taught the boy wisdom and wit even 
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for the London streets, and had pointed her oat 
as in a looking-glass. 

Martin lifted his hand and hailed a cab^ then 
turned and looked at her with such a world of 
pity in his beaming eyes she could almost fancy 
there was a halo in them, and a haze of coming 
tears, but all that he said was, — 

" Good night, and thank you," as if he tried 
against his better judgment to think that she 
really meant honestly and hospitably by him. 

The respectable -looking old woman stood in 
the crowded street, looking after him, and wrung 
her hands as a tide of anguish rushed over her 
lost soul. Had he given her a contemptuous look 
or haughty word, she would have returned it with 
a jeer, but that look, containing at once the guile- 
lessness of the dove, and the wisdom of the 
serpent, pierced through her and left her miser- 
able, as one who in the darkness had suddenly 
seen one ray of light and lost it. 

" Where to, sir," the cabman had asked. 

" To Wilmington Square, do you know it ?" 
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" Yes, quite weU." 

Martin referred for the nnmber to a small 
card containing the addresses he had asked his 
mother to copy ; this one directed him to a Mr. 
Rogers, confidential clerk to Mr. Lawford, and 
Martin had chosen this out of several others as 
most likely to serve his purpose. 

The road, not a very tempting one, lay past 
the old Fleet prison, through the then Victoria 
Boad, which was, shall we speak compli- 
mentarily, in a state of progress, that is the old 
bnildings near the Fleet ditch had been pulled 
down because they really were too bad, and no 
one had made up his mind what to put in place 
of them. It certainly looked desolate enough, 
waste and spoiled, as it was,' with the odd old 
name of the Buins attached to it in the neigh- 
bourhood, possessing as it then did a population 
which would do no discredit to the time-honoured 
legends of its ancestry. Martin began to glance 
once or twice uneasily from the window which he 
had lowered that he might the better look about 
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him and was jast begmniug to calculate upon his 
chances of escape if the driver should prove 
dishonesty when they turned oat of the rained 
ground into a shabby street, and from that went 
up-hill and entered a square lying not very far 
from the New Clerkenwell Sessions House. The 
stillness of night, the sombre waving of the tall 
trees, and the somewhat pretentious hoases gave 
Martin an impression much as if he had entered 
the dead city so familiar in the Arabian Nights, 
and was passing under some magical influence. 

The cabman drew up before a large house with 
a very dirty door step, and proceeded to thunder 
away at the knocker with very little feeling for 
the nerves of the inmates. It was opened with 
no appearance of haste by a slatternly maid, 
with disordered hair, and a face which in its 
ntter abandonment of all womanly neatness, 
grace, and cleanliness, spoke of mind and body 
wearied alike beyond endurance. 

Mr. Rogers was at home ; and Martin, bidding 
the man wait, received the maid's directions to 
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ascend the stairs, and tap at the first floor front 
room. 

With a hasty glance about the place, so far 
as he could see it from the imperfect light, 
Martin ascended the stairs, and tapped, as he 
had been directed — once, twice, before a spirit- 
less voice called upon him to come in. 

He entered. Upon the table a reading lamp 
sent a suflScient light over a room which might 
have been very comfortable, but which was not — 
it looked cold and dreary. It was at that season 
of the year when autumn meets winter, and 
winter begins to get the better of it Martin 
bad seen his father but the night before tremb- 
ling and shaking over the fire ; but here there 
was no fire, and yet an elderly man sat shivering 
over the grate,— where a worn out stove ornament 
still kept its place, although it had very evidently 
seen brighter days, and would now be very much 
better in the fire than used instead of it 

A small elderly man was Mr. Rogers, with 
singularly quiet unpresuming manners, and 
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a cheerfal, pleasant readiness to do what bis 

duty called npon him to do ; bat his cheerfulness 

was all gone to-night. His small, placid face, 

surmounted by smooth locks of silver grey, 

was singularly worn and dejected ; and as Martin 

entered, he seemed scarcely to care to look round 

from the uneasy chair in which he had perched 

himself, as if unwilling to seek ease, or comfort^ 

anywhere that night 

Do we ever realize to ourselves the despair of 

the worshippers of Baal, when they must have 

been forced to acknowledge that the being in whom 

they trusted was after all an idol, and not a god. 

Mr. Rogers had come to some such knowledge 

that day. He had trusted in Mr. Lawford with 

that implicit confidence which a weaker mind 

is so apt to place in a stronger. He had allowed 

him to stand not so much in place of as between 

Providence and himself If Mr. Lawford advised 

a course of action, it could not end amiss] should 

all things besides in which he trusted fail> he 

would yet not be deserted ; he could reckon on 

B 5 
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Mr. Lawford's liberality in case of sickness — nay, 
more^ upon gentle and kindly consideration in 
case of any failure or dereliction in his own 
duty. And now he was gone ; and a dull, heavy 
weight of pain oppressed the heart of the only 
man who really loved him. 

He turned round a little suspiciously, when he 
became fully aware of Martinis presence ; was 
this Rome new attack upon the name which he 
had that day heard execrated and condemned a 
hundred times. 

^^I must apologise for intruding on you so 
late," began Martin, " but — " 

" But," repeated Rogers, a little snappishly. 

" I see that you are in as much trouble as we 
are, and therefore I feel certain of your sym- 
pathy," said he, frankly. 

"What are we in trouble about?" said Mr. 
Rogers, sharply, for the boy's coming had roused 
him. 

"About Mr. Lawford. He has ruined my 
father." 
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"What have I to do with that," testUy 
answered Mr. Rogers. 

"Not much, perhaps; except that you can 
help me ?" 

" Help you to abuse a man, who, whatever 
people may say against him, was always kind 
to me." 

" No, no ; that would be waste of time, and I am 
up here on business. If you do not care for Mr. 
Lawford, you should be ready to help me, be- 
cause we are injured ; but if you care for him, 
then you should thank me, because I helped to 
save him." 

Martin spoke as easily as if discussing a dis- 
puted game of cricket ; there was that in his 
dauntless spirit which it was evident misfortune 
could not touch. 

Bogers twisted round his uneasy chair, and 
faced him, excitement and curiosity in his eyes. 

** You saved him ; you— who are you?" 

" I am Martin Latimer, of Hevylands," 
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answered the bov, with some little pathos in his 
tone. 

"Tell me how yon saved him; when, how, 
where did you see him last?" 

" Am I speaking to a friend of his ?" 
" Aye; perhaps, to the only one, save your- 
self, he has left of the many hundreds he had 
but yesterday." 

"Nay," returned the boy gently, but with 
dignity. " He is no friend of mine, but by my 
father's order I rowed him last night down the 
Orwell to the merchant brig, which was wait- 
ing for him off Harwich ; but you must not men- 
tion that if you wish him safe ; for with his 
safety I have no thought of interfering." 

" And you come for some information. I may 
be able to give you little help, but to try to 
save the man who has indeed ruined him was a 
noble act on your father's part." 

" Nay," returned Martin truthfully, " he did 
not then know the extent of the mischief." 

" Where are you staying ?" 
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" I have but just arrived ; and my cabman can 
find me an hotel somewhere, I dare say.*' 

^* There is a vacant bed-room here, if you like 
to take it," interposed Rogers. *' If your father 
has sent you to me, you will trust me that I mean 
you no harm." 

A smile flitted over Martin's face. 

" My father's councillors have not been very 
faithful ; but I trust entirely to your kindness, 
for I am sadly in need of advice, and if you are 
sure it is not inconvenient, I am as well here as 
anywhere else." 

The arrangemeat was soon made through the 
medium of the slatternly servant, who smiled up 
quite briskly at the thought of a new lodger, 
seeming to forget entirely the extra trouble in- 
curred. Martin's portmanteau being deposited 
in the comfortable little apartment secured, and 
his cab dismissed, the faithful clerk aroused him- 
self from his dejection in a way which, half-an- 
hour before, he would not have deemed possible. 

" I thought so," said Martin to himself, as he 
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brushed his hair by the smaU, old-fashioned 
mirror. ^' There are good people, as well as bad, 
in the world. I mean to look out for them, and 
have faith in them. Mj misfortunes are not of 
my own making ; and I shall find a road out of 
them yet, and that road may be far better ma- 
cadamized than some people, in their despair, 
would have us believe.'' 
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CHAPTER 11. 



MR. ROGERS. 

Now Mr. Rogers had had no dinner that day, 
unless the scarcely tasted chop which he had 
found some excuse for leaving at the eating- 
house, could be dignified by that name. 

" Light the fire, Kitty, there's a good girl," he 
said, and knowing the weak susceptibilities 
of female domestics for that kind of reward, not 
so much, of course, for the money's sake, as for 
the acknowledgment of the debt incurred, he 
daintily slipped a shilling into her hand. " Tell 
him," he whispered on the narrow stairs, ^'' I 
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have a little bosiness, which will not detain me 
ten minates^ and make np the kitchen fire. I 
will bring in some sausages and ham, and a Sallj 
Lnnn ; eh, Eatty, yon can cook them, I dare say. 
I will not trouble you to fetch them ; oh dear, 
no, you can be brightening up the fire mean- 
while; and I shall not be long; raining, is it; 
oh, never mind, I have my umbrella '" — and the 
little man speeded off. 

By going himself, he showed himself a man of 
sense and discernment ; for had he confined him- 
self simply to ordering his repast in the then state 
of the establishment, he would have fared badly. 
That two things could not be done at the same 
time, was a business conclusion at which he had 
long since arrived ; and he was not foolish enough 
to expect that Kitty could run on diverse errands, 
and 800 to his home comforts at the same time. 

liesidcs, he was sanguine enough to hope that 
Kitty might, under the softening influence of a 
bribo, wash hor hands, even if she did not extend 
that attention to hor face. ^^ Not at all a bad 
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face," he reasoned with himself, if one could only 
see it. 

It took him all the way to the High Street, 
Islington, before he coald satisfy himself as to his 
viands ; but though he had to hold up an 
umbrella, and had his hands quite full of parcels, 
having, in his hurry, forgotten his little black 
oflSce bag, which usually served the purpose of a 
marketing basket, he was home in no time. And 
yet it must have taken some time, too, for in his 
absence the stove ornamient had been altogether 
consumed, and a small bright fire burnt plea- 
santly in its stead. His timely shilling had 
worked wonders, also, in the person of Kitty ; 
who could, perhaps, in no other way have been 
so convinced of the respect due to the ruined heir 
of Hevylands. Not only had she washed both 
hands and face, but she had put on a clean gown, 
and a smart cap — a change which it did little 
Rogers' heart good to witness. 

But an hour ago, he had thought the taper of 
his life had burned so low and dim, he could 
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never brighten it up again ; and now he was all 
alive to petty cares and kindlj comforts, for the 
sake of the boy who had won npon his heart by 
his brave young face, and staunch, honest courage ; 
when, for his youth's sake, he might have been for- 
given if he had stopped at home to weep over the 
baubles which the world had but given him to 
take away again. 

^*I hope you will excuse my doing a little 
business first,'' said Rogers, trying to pass ofi 
his artless subterfuge upon his guest, " for now I 
have leisure to attend to your comfort. You 
have not dined, or supped rather, I should say, 
yet, I suppose, and I am sure I have not, though 
I tried. Ah, this day has given a blow to me, I 
little thought ever to have revived — but we will 
not talk of it just yet. Are you willing that we 
should not talk of it just yet, but try to enjoy 
our tea ?" 

" Perfectly," replied Martin, whose boyish 
appetite grief had certainly not managed to 
kill, and Mr. Rogers proceeded to measure out an 
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ample allowance of tea, and to make his kettle 
boil — not pretend to boil, but to throw out of its 
spout an unaffected gosh of steam^ which would 
place the fact beyond a question. Then he had 
to draw forward his sofa on one side, and arm 
chair on the other, and to fetch jam from his 
cupboard, before he was quite ready for the en- 
trance of Kitty, who waiting discreetly for the 
preconcerted signal of his bell, hurried in, 
directly it sounded, with the hot sausages, 
savoury ham, and well buttered Sally Lunn. 

The curtains being drawn, and the dismal small 
rain, which grew dirty in that cloudy atmos- 
phere long before it reached the ground, being 
altogether shut out, Martin had a fiiU oppor- 
tuni*;y of testing the advantages of bachelor 
lodgings in those retired quarters of the town 
where lodgers are made most of— and in dis- 
pensing these comforts Mr. Rogers made no 
mean host. But though they had agreed to 
forget the one and only topic present to their 
minds, it very soon slipped back again. Rogers 
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made Martin go over every little circumstance of 
his parting with Mr. Lawford, and made the 
most minute inquiries as to the way in which 
Mr. Latimer received the intelligence, for with 
him he seemed well acquainted. 

*^ With all my profound trust and respect for 
Mr. Lawford," said Rogers, musing over his 
well-sweetened tea, "I always thought your 
father an incautious man ; he was too fond of 
signing his name by a great deal. It's a faculty 
with unbusiness-like people — either they get 
fractious, and won't sign at all, or they put their 
names to everything, bad and good. That is 
where the mischief has been in this case." 

*^ Just so," replied Martin, ^^but as far as I 
am concerned, I mean to keep clear of bygones ; 
Mr. Lawford has ruined my father, that is a fact. 
I will not waste my brain and nerves, in ques- 
tioning whether he did it purposely or not. My 
father has suffered himself to be ruined ; I accept 
that, also, as a fact. I shall gain nothing by 
condemning his credulity, or questioning his 
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wisdom. Poor man; he has nothing left to sign 
away now." 

*^ You are quite right, if you can do so/' said 
Rogers, doubtfully, ^^ but for myself I cannot 
tell how, or why — except that he was always a 
kind, benevolent man ; but I think Mr. Lawford 
will right himself yet I cannot defend him ; 
things look very black against him, I confess ; 
but somehow, I shall always believe he did not 
mean it, and that things will be cleared at last. 
He will make a fortune abroad, perhaps— who 
knows, and come home, and pay all. That is 
what I was dreaming about when you came' in. 
I should like to see him cleared, indeed I 
should." 

•'Is he in your debt?" asked Martin. 

" Not a farthing. No, he said good-bye, just 
in his haughty kind of way that somehow always 
became him so well, and said he might have oc- 
casion to write to me at my lodgings, if I would 
give him the address. I did, of course ; for no 
man (and he looked about him a little proudly) 
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is ashamed to acknowled|ge comfertmUe^ irril- 
furnished rooms like these. Ah« what do Toa 
think he wanted it for last night ? Whenln^ehed 
home I foond a letter from him« jist enduaing 
all he owed me, not in a cheque^ as nsnal« bat in 
Bank of England notes. I oolr wish he had 
taken them with him/' sighed the faithful clerk, 
in oonclnsion, '^ he wanted them worse than I 
did." 

^^ Are you rich, then ?" asked Martin. 

'* Well/' said the little man, " I may call my- 
self so, at present ; for I can earn my bread, and 
batter it too. I always tried to do what I did 
well ; and I have fonnd the good of it Hen who 
employ me do not send me going in a harry. I 
have been with Mr. Lawford close upon fifleou 
years." 

" So long," said Martin, in surprise, " not so 
much at the length of the clerkship, as at the 
tenure by which Mr. Lawford had so long held 
his place in society — to lose it so woefully at 
last" 
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" Yes, indeed," said Rogers, " and i( was only 
to-day that I had two clerkships offered me. I 

may take one of them ; but I had little heart to 
think of anything for my own good jast then. 
No, no, I am sure of this," added the little 
clerk, a trifle vaingloriously, ** hard workers, that 
is, downright good hard workers, seldom get the 
go-by — here, or anywhere else." 

" I will remember that," said Martin quietly. 

Mr. Bogers stared at him a little over his 
silver spectacles — for he wore spectacles, and 
they rather became him. Perhaps for the first 
time the idea came upon him, in reality, that the 
well-dressed boy, who was so unlike a pleb, 
must really turn to and work. 

** Now that our very comfortable meal is over, 
sir," said Martin, interrupting his thoughts. 
" will you hear me, and give me your advice, or 
perhaps first tell me if my plan is feasible. I 
worked it out last night before I went to sleep ; 
but you men of the world see things sometimes 
so diflferently from boys and dreamers." 
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^^ Let me hear/' said Rogers, with interest 
Without knowing it, Martin was beginning to 

fill ap the void left in his heart by Lawford's re- 

moral he was beginning to warm to him already. 

Martin sat np straight, and with his large 
eyes fixed on his companion's face, propounded 
the scheme he proposed in all gravity He was 
encouraged by seeing that he gave vent to no 
violent utterances of contempt, but listened care- 
folly and attentively to his aignment When 
he had quite finished^ Rogers leant forward and 
stretched out his hand, which Martin grasped 
shyly. 

" Well done, Martin Latimer, of Hevylands," 
he said, ^^ nobly schemed ; yon boys and dreamers 
put us men of the world to shame." 

** You will help me, then," said Martin, eagerly. 

" Yes ; truly, and as heartily as Mr. Lawford 
would have done, had he sat here in my place 
to-night; he dearly loved anything chivalrous." 

It was true, quite true ; such are life's strange 
contradictions— and yet Lawford had absconded. 
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CHAPTER III. 



INTO THE CITY. 

Betorb thej parted that nighty Martin, in the 
^ same frank and easy way in which he would have 
settled a game in the playground, forced Mr. 
Rogers to come to some fair estimate by which ^ 
he might pay for his board while with him ; and 
the arrangement was made so satisfactorily, and 
with so few words, that the little clerk's opinion 
of his business powers was greatly raised. 

When they met again in the morning he 
greeted him rather as a partner in the establish- 
ment, than as a guest ; and while he made the 
tea, Martin boiled the eggs in the little saucepan 
VOL. n. r y 
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waiting on the hob ; and as he did 80, he timed 
them by the small and costly watch which his 
father had so lately given him. 

Looking at it so attentively , his colour came 
and went— for the watch had already become 
like part of himself— as good men's watches do. 

'^ This watch/' he said, ** was bought at Brent's, 
in Newgate Street Shall we go by there to- 
day ?" 

'^ Yes; indeed we go through it to Cheapside, 
on our way to Fisher and Sainton's offices ; that 
is, if you would like to see Mr. Fisher to-day." 

Fisher and Sainton, Martin had ascertained 
ftom Mr. Rogers to be the solicitors concerned 
for the gentleman who held the mortgage on 
Hevylands. 

" Oh dear, yes, if you please ; I only wait for 
their answer to get home. The eggs are 
done now, I think," and with a click he dosed 
his watch, and returned it to his pocket 

After a leisurely breakfast, Mr. Rogers put on 
his outdoor coat, with a briskness which strangely 
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contrasted with the languor with which he had 
laid it aside but the night before, seeing that it 
had known the last of Mr. Lawford's service, and 
prepared to accompany Martin to the offices of 
Messrs. Fisher and Bainton. 

As they emerged from the still repose of the 
shady square in which Mr. Rogers had chosen to 
locate himself, as in a kind of legal neighbour- 
hood, being so near the Sessions House, Martin 
could perceive that the ^^ Ruins,'' as the waste 
land surrounding the old Fleet ditch was not un- 
wisely called, looked by day more waste and cast 
away than they did at night In their midst lay, 
well railed in, but quite clear to sight, a huge 
tomb, upon which was placed a gigantic cross. 
Alone amongst the waste and rubbish the white 
cross lay, looking as if it had suddenly broken in 
upon a long history of sin, and man's neglect of 
his fellow man. 

'^ Only bones removed from some neighbour- 
ing graveyard," remarked Mr. Rogers, seeing 
Martin's eyes fixed on the tomb, ^' many people 
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Mol ma 7€t if il kad bea, kov 
it would hsre ieoiied koe is a wDd 
no elotie to the heart's throb of the w^htf citj. 

^a thought,'' aaid Martm, who ww Taialj 
trying to pkl: a way through the loose ahiah <^ 
the pattiway, ^^that ground was TahiaUe in 
London/' 

^< So it in," responded Mr. Rogers, smiling 
round upon the familiar landscape, ^^ that is why 
tbey never do anything with it withoat a great 
deal of consideration." 

<<Truo;' said Martin, "I did not think of that'' 

** I call this walk my Inngs/' said Rogers, ap- 
provingly, *^ it is a great matter to have a bit of 
|trt>uud to go through of a morning without houses 
m ti^itlu^r side*'' 

^^ or iH>ur«e it is/* replied Martin briskly, as 
h^ ir)«u\iHHl across the open ground^ bordered, 
th\>\\);th% «^t a dishmce certainly, with very sua- 
|^>hHMi )^u^[^ hti^uftsa. 
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'^ Ah, you do not know London as it was a 
few years since, of course,*' resumed Mr. Rogers, 
stopping to take a long breath of rather doubtful 
air before he entered Farringdon Street, *^ or you 
would remember when those houses where you 
see the pocket handkerchiefs — second-hand, no 
doubt — formed part of a lane that was scarcely safe 
to be entered without a policeman. There, a little 
a-head of us, is the old Fleet Prison. I wonder 
when they mean to do anything with that now. 
Many a time have I been across its courts on 
some queer business or other. Ah, poor Mr. 
Lawford, many a broken cast away has he had to 
do with within those walls ; and now he is about 
as much a cast away as they were." 

" Do you think he took money with him," 
asked Martin. 

^^ I hope not, I hope not/' said the little clerk, 
losing a shade of colour. 

<*I think he did," returned Martin slowly. 

*^ You could but guess it; he did not tell you 
so." 
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^^ He hinted as much ; and men like those in 
the brig do not work for nothing, neither did he 
look like a man who was without money. We 
will have mercy on him, Mr. Rogers, but we 
need not try to blind our eyes on that account. 
He left fifty pounds with my father — the last 
fifty, I fear, he has in the world, and he sent you 
what he owed you. I am afraid Mr. Lawford 
has left England a rich man.'' 

"No, no, no," replied Rogers, vehemently, 
^^ he would never have left England while there 
was a chance of remaining in it ; of that I am 
certain, though he may have taken a few 
hundreds to begin again with. His liabilities, as 
I heard yesterday, are something awftd; they 
quite take the breath away, only to hear the 
figures mentioned.'' 

"Time only will show," said Martin, **and 
his being a little bit better, or worse, will hardly 
help us now." 

Passing into the narrower and noiser thorough- 
fare, conversation became impossible, and Martin 
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had time to remember as much as his very limited 
knowledge of English history told him of the 
gloomy story of Newgate, rendered more vivid to 
him, however, by the tale of " Barnaby Radge," 
than by anything else. A little further on he 
was arrested by a sight which is seldom passed 
without a thought, even by the most busy 
and preoccupied. Hood's inimitable line, so ex- 
pressive of the first freedom from lesson hours 
and the restraints of the class-room, must re- 
turn upon all who know it here — 

' ' Wben foar-and-twenty happy boys came bounding out of soliool.' ' 

Martin paused involuntarily before the iron 
railings which display the playground of Christ's 
Hospital, and bring the boyish gambols of the 
school boys so close to a great business thorough- 
fare — 

*' And some they leapt, and some they ran, 
And some they played the fool.'* 

But round the ground a few of the elder boys 
were walking — too old for play looked these 
classic Grecians, but young enough to have their 
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anns about each other*8 necks, in sweet and confi- 
dential intercourse. In a moment Martin's 
thoughts were back in the Ipswich Grammar 
School. Could it be possible that it was only 
the day before yesterday that he had awakened 
from his school-boy dreams. 

Those two elder boys, young men almost, 
although disguised by their antique dress, were 
perhaps talking of Oxford; their tongues were 
using, no doubt, glibly enough such words as 
prize, exhibition, scholar, fellow, and such like, 
representing ambitions which Martin had, since 
the day before yesterday, parted company with 
altogether. 

" A very noble sight," shrieked the little clerk, 
for a heavy waggon was passing an omnibus just 
then, and a cab was jostling by the waggon, and 
a brougham was waiting on the omnibus, and all 
the drivers being equally impatient, there really 
was very little chance of being heard. " I never 
knew a man of feeling go by here without 
stopping a moment, if he had time. I stop and 
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watch them often, when I am a bit early for 
Lawford'8." 

Remembering suddenly that, late or early, he 
wonld probably never be wanted at Lawford's 
again, he hnng his head, and looked a little dis- 
consolate. 

^^ I am afraid I was a little selfish,'' returned 
Martin, ''I was thinking that if all had gone 
right, I should have been at Eton now." 

"Never mind, never mind, my dear sir," 
cried Rogers, " you will be none the worse, take 
my word for it I left school at sixteen, and so 
do thousands besides ; and never yet> let me tell 
you in confidence, have I learnt the use of a 
Latin verse, or a Greek iambic." 

Martin turned a little, and looked at him in 
profound astonishment, mingled with pity. 

** No, no," continued Rogers soothingly, *' nor 
Virgil either, nor Cicero ; what help would they 
have given me at Lawford's ?" 

" Have you found no good from Homer either." 

** Not a bit of it," triumphantly exclaimed the 
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little clerk, '^ and I would give all the classics I 
ever knew for a smattering of the modem 
languages." 

" Why did you not learn them, then." 

" Ah, you see I never could fix myself to them, 
or settle down to the grammar ; but if I had got 
over the dry work, when I was in dread of the 
cane." 

" No, no," laughed Martin, *^ if you had learnt 
how to learn one language thoroughly, you would 
have been up to the fag of learning the others ; 
that is, if you had thoroughly worked on Latin, 
you would soon have mastered the others." 

"Here we are, at Fisher and Bainton's," 
cried Rogers, not a little relieved to cut short an 
argument which threatened to bore him, " now, 
my dear sir, shall we take just a little turn to 
prepare ourselves ?" 

Seeing that they were now in the midst of one 
of the noisiest City thoroughfares, Martin was 
puzzled to see where they were to take their pre- 
paratory turn, without being pushed about in a 
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very unbusiness-like manner, and therefore sig- 
nified that he was qnite ready for the dreaded 
presence of Mr. Fisher. 

Rogers volunteering to introduce him, they 
proceeded up- stairs, and entered a well-fitted 
ante-room^ in which a youth of about Martin's 
own age, was busy writing letters at a desk. 

As soon as he had received their names, he 
wrote tibem down on a slip of paper, and retreated 
into an inner room. 

" Mr. Fisher will be disengaged in five 
minutes," said the clerk, returning as from the 
hall of the Inquisition ; and Martin, though en- 
deavouring to fix* his mind entirely on the busi- 
ness in hand, found himself occupied in tracing 
the figures on the floor clotii, and trying to make 
them serve for mathematical demonstrations. 

At the end of the five minutes^ a bell from the 
inner room sounded ; another door closed^ and re- 
treating steps were heard descending the stairs, 
and the clerk^ as if his master's time was 
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reckoned bj golden minutes, ushered them into 
the inner room. 

Martin, who had never before entered a lawyer's 
office, expected to see a dark and dingy den ; he 
was, therefore, agreeably surprised to find himself 
in awell-bnilt, light and airy apartment, showing 
all the refinements so pleasant to a cultivated and 
refined mind. It was true, that upon examina- 
tion almost everything in the room served a pro- 
fessional use, but nevertheless it was arranged in 
an artistic way. Dry, legal books were enclosed 
in cases of carved oak, and the papers which lay 
in profusion upon the massive oak table were 
kept in place by a neat attention, which gave an 
effect closely approximating the carefully collected 
litter of a drawing-room table. 

Quite in keeping with the room was the ap- 
pearance of Mr. Fisher. He was young, bright, 
and pleasant—daintily dressed — white-handed, 
light-haired, and slightly built 

" How do you do," Mr. Rogers, he exclaimed. 
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feigning no forgetfaluess of the familiar face of 
the clerk. " Why, how is it you have come to 
grief?" 

The " you " of course applied to the legal house 
to which Rogers had belonged ; but Rogers was 
far too wise to be garulous, and he knew that 
every minute of Fisher's unwearied attention was 
preciQUS to Martin. 

*^ I come but to introduce this young gentle- 
man, who needs your advice, sir, not to take up 
your time by lamenting the loss of a good 
master, and honoured friend." 

"Mr. Martin Latimer, of Hevylands," said 
Mr. Fisher, referring again to the slip of paper 
brought him by his clerk; and he turned to 
listen with Just a very little of the look so 
puzzling to a client's ideas, as if he were count- 
ing the golden minutes as they dropped through 
the hands of time. Mr. Rogers himself also 
turned to look at Martin, expecting and fearing 
that his words would fail him, and that he should 
have to give him his support ; but, save a slightly 
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tremalouB moyement of the upper lip, he was 
quite self-possessed. ^^ I wish to speak for my 
father, sir, on account of Hevylands." 

'^Ye-es/' said Mr. Fisher, counting the 
golden minutes faster than ever. 

'^ You hold a heavy mortgage upon the pro- 
perty, indeed I am told it is mortgaged to its 
fuU extent" 

^^ The mortgage we hold is for twelve thousand 
pounds/' assented Mr. Fisher. 

'* When I tell you that my father has not re- 
ceived the money, and more, was quite unac- 
quainted vrith the nature of the deed he signed, or 
with any intention of Mr. Lawford's to raise money 
upon the place he had just purchased, you will see 
in what a painful position my father is placed." 

Mr. Fisher rose, walked to a tin box standing 
near at hand, vrith the name of Dalrymple printed 
on it, and drew from it a heavy parchment. 

** This," said Mr. Fisher, ** is the mortgage 
deed to which you allude, and that is your father's 
signature." 
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Tes, there it was, boldly and plainly written, 
as with a certain pride in the business, and there, 
beneath Mr. Lawford's name, ^as the extremely 
original signature of the faithful Jem. A few 
strokes of the pen had finished their ruin, and 
made him to be there a beggar for his father's 
honour. 

'^I have not the least doubt of it," said 
Martin, setting his face a little sternly, ^^ indeed 
I shall feel relieved if no other signatures are 
brought against him. What I came to London 
for was to see whether the mortgagee would take 
the property into his own hands, placing a care- 
ful agent over it — say yourself, and whether the 
house might be finished, and let furnished— the 
rents being appropriated, in the first place, to 
pay the interest, and in the second, to pay the 
tradespeople employed in fitting it up.** 

Mr. Fisher brightened at the sound of any 
feasible business, and the more that Martin spoke 
quietly, and with no seeming attempt to move 
him. 
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" Are you empowered by your father to make 
this proposal ?'* 

'' I have his general promise to sanction any- 
thing I may be able to arrange. He is himself 
too overwhelmed by this sudden reverse of 
fortune, and by the utter ruin it brings, to know 
how to act" 

" This is your own idea, then, is it ?*' 

'^ Entirely so. I may fail in business details, 
but in these I trust to you to set me right (be 
could not throw aside that easy habit of com- 
mand which had made him ever the captain of 
the playground.) Hevylands has already been 
fitted up with great artistic taste, and at heavy 
expense. I should not like the tradespeople to 
suffer, and they will gain nothing by making my 
father a bankrupt, while we shall lose every- 
thing which makes life worth having. If you 
can carry out this plan, I will do my best to per- 
suade them that the only resource they have is 
to wait for their money, until I, or the estate 
can pay thenu" 
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" I will see Mr. Dalrymple to-day," said Mr. 
Fisher, '* and if you will come to me at this time 
to-morrow morning, I will hope to give you an 
answer." 

Here he fell to counting the golden moments 
again so fast, that he was forced to rise for the 
purpose of making the fact that he was doing 
so more impressive. 

Kogers being profoundly moved by this de- 
monstration, seized his hat, but Martin got up 
slowly and calmly, and with a quiet self-possessed 
manner, bowed himself out by the opposite door 
to that at which he had entered ; and before it 
closed upon him, the jingle of Mr. Fisher's 
bell summoned another client from the outer 
office. 

" With all that press of business," thought 
Martin to himself, *^ it is hardly likely that he 
will find time to remember the ruined master of 
Hevylands." 

He did not quite understand the world 
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yet, or he would- have known that if you 

wish your business done you should go to a 

busy man, for idle men have never time for 
anything. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE GOT.D WATCH. 

When Rogers descended to the street, bat not 
before, he found words to express his admiration. 
"Really now, though I have been so many years 
in the law, I could not have done it better myself ; 
you said neither too much nor too little, and you 
looked all you did not say, which was just as it 
ought to be. Some people would have gone into 
a long pathetic statement of grievances, and in the 
middle got excited, and lost the thread of the 
argument, and not found it again until the 
lawyer's attention was gone — but you — no, not a 
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word was loet, and I saw him looking at yon* I 
am sure he read your face as easily as he heud 
your words.*' 

^^ Indeed, I am very glad yon thought it all 
went right/' returned Martin, who had so en* 
tirely forgotten himself in his subject as to be 
amused to find that Bogers had rather been 
watching him than attending to the business in 
hand; *' but he does not look upon it as impossi- 
ble, does he." 

" Not he," said Rogers, " and if he did, Fisher 
would rather be inclined to do an impossible 
thing than not, it is in him — ah, that was where 
poor Lawford fell over— now what shall we do 
with ourselves ? I have nothing in the world to do, 
and the day is before us.'' 

" If you will come with me to Brent's about 
my watch," said Martin, in an apologetic tone. 

And so they went to the jeweller who might 
have redeemed He vy lands, ha 1 he so pleased 
without any sensible diminution of his income. 
Bogers said so, a little boastfully to his young 
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ooontry friend^ and Martin listened attentively. 
The fact seemed to strike him as a new one. 

Entering the shop, Martin selected the most 
prepossessing of the yoang man in attendance, 
and asked if he might see Mr. Brent. 

After a little demor, an old man with silver 
hair, silver spectacles, and a benevolent aspect, 
approached behind one of the coanters. 

Martin loosened his watch from his waistcoat. 
^^ I wanted to know whether this watch is paid 
for/' he said, simply and steadily. 

<< Who was the purchaser?" asked the master, 
regarding him furtively. 

** Mr. Latimer, of Hevylands." 

*at is paid for." 

"And its price?" 

" Eighty guineas." 

^^Tou know of the great Lawford case which is 
going the round of the papers ?" 

" Very deplorable, indeed,*' replied Mr. Brent, 
with the suave tones of a man of carefully 
bestowed wealth. 
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^^ My father is rained by it, and this beaatifal 
little gem (his yoice faltered) is no longer suited 
to me. I am his only son, and he thought 
nothing too good for me; but I wish now to 
change it for a plain silver one, the plainest and 
simplest you have, only it must keep good time^ 
and the rest I should like to return to my father 
in money.'' 

The gentle and unaffected bearing of the boy 
told upon the grave man of business. 

** I am very sorry for this," he said, " very ;" 
he seemed to think the watch and its possessor 
meet companions. 

"Thank you very much," replied Martin, 
placing the watch in his hand as tenderly as if it 
were alive. " I prized it very much ; pray put it 
away, for 1 am sorry to lose it" 

" You will feel justified in keeping the Albert 
chain, I hope/' replied Mr. Brent, essaying to 
undo the clasp. 

"Was that included in the price of the 
watch ?" 
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Ohy no, that cost another ten gaineas, and 
was made to order." 

^^ Give me as much as 70a can for both, if 70a 
please, and a watch 70a can thoroaghl7 recom-- 
mend.*' 

^^ It mast be this, then," said Mr. Brent, 
placing a silver watch in his hand, no longer of 
dainty size, and costlj workmanship, and looking 
so different from the one with which he had just 
parted. ^^ It will keep time as well as the otber^ 
and its cost is eight pounds ; of course 70a can 
have a cheaper, but 70U seem particular as to 
time." 

" Yes," replied Martin cheeril7, " if I can get 
work to do, I mean to do it punctuall7; and 
now how much must I lose on the watch and 
chain V' 

^^You shall lose nothing," said the other 
emphaticall7. "I will return 70U what 70ur 
father gave me." 

" Will 70U ; oh, thank 70U, sir," cried Martin, 
frankl7, ^^ I am so much obliged to 70U." 
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** How will you take it, in gold ?" 
"If you please." 

Mr. Brent put the money in a chamois leather 
watch case. 

" You can sew that in your waistcoat, you 
know/' he said, with fatherly caution ; '^ do not 
let the pickpockets have it Give my compli- 
ments to your father, and say how very sorry I 
am to hear of this sad business." 

" Thank joul, sir," said Martin^ holding out his 
hand, which Mr. Brent shook heartily across the 
counter, and they parted. 

" Now we must go home and do the sewing," 
cried Rogers excitedly, '* it will never do to leave 
that money in your pocket Poor fellow, poor 
fellow/' he added, seeing that Martin looked a 
little low, " I never had anything better than a 
silver watch ; but then I never had a gold one to 
part with. I daresay I should have felt it very 
much if I have had ; but there, if you will only 
believe it, a silver watch answers every purpose 
for which a watch is needed, except to pawn, which 
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I hope yon will not think a legitimate use of a 
watch at all." 

^^ Perhaps I may come to that in time, but I 
would much rather keep it in my pocket'' 

"Yes, yes," moralized his companion, "of 
oourse you may, for many a good man has been 
forced to pawn his watch before now, and poverty 
is liable to come to every man's door, as soon to 
one as to another. Why the first time I pawned 
my watch I remember — " 

Martin turned in surprise, he had looked on the 
pawning idea as a very remote possibility, and 
here was Rogers talking of it quite coolly, as he 
proceeded to ramble on in his reminiscences of 
troubles which had now given way before a well- 
to-do prosperity, which was yet so comparative 
that but a week ago Mr. Latimer would have 
looked on his position as a fall to absolute 
beggary. 

Thus talking, they had turned to the right, 
down the then Victoria, now Parringdon-road, and 
were soon plodding their way through the ruins, 
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and past the white cross on the great tomb^ up to 
Wihnington Square. How soon a place assumes 
the appearance of home. That which, but the 
night before had seemed to Martin like the city 
of the dead with its ghost-like trees, and unnatural 
stillness, was now a kind of deputy home where 
they could get a comfortable rest» a cozy lunch 
tray, and borrow a needle and thread with which 
carefully to sew the sovereigns into his 
waistcoat 

All these arrangements being carried into exe- 
cution, they started again, determined, as they 
were both good walkers, to go over as much of 
the westward surface of London, as could well be 
got into one afternoon. 

^^ My idea," propounded Rogers, as they passed 
the Coldbath Prison, and turned up Guildford 
Street at a smart pace, which did them both good, 
^' of showing London, is to show the outside first, 
and a very grand outside it is. You saw St 
Paul's this morning, now we will go right a-head 
to Westminster Abbey. Why, you know, the 
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reason we don't make as much fuss aboat our 
public buildings as the foreigners do is because 
we have so many of them, and all so good, we 
cannot make out which to glorj in most Not 
that I hare seen much of foreign lands," he added, 
confidentiallj, ^^ except a thirty hours' trip there 
and back to Boulogne ; but I do think if foreign 
cities were so mighty fine as the people who come 
from them make out, they would stop at home 
and not come flocking over here like wild fowl in 
a bad winter." 

With this preface, Rogers conducted him to the 
^^ West End," showed him all the club houses, about 
Fall Mall, lounged down to Buckingham Palace, 
strolled into St James's Park, and watched the 
ducks, attended part of the service in Westminster 
Abbey, paced up and down the grand old Hall, 
went round the cloisters, and found out West- 
minister School, then by the Parliament Houses, 
until Martin was as bewildered and confused by 
the might and majesty of London as Rogers had 
fully intended him to be. Having succeeded in 
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producing the desired effect, and both being 
thoroughly tired, they took a penny boat at West- 
minster Bridge, and returned as far as Blackfriars 
by water, reaching Wilmington Square after the 
few stray lamps had been lit, and the ruins 
had put on the weird appearance — which it 
always wore as night came on. 
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CHAPTER V. 



OFFERS OF HELP. 



Next morning Martin rose fresh, hopeful, and 
strong, in spite of a haze which hung over 
Wilmington Square, and which looked very sus- 
piciously like the first coming of a fog. 

His tiny hand portmanteau, a small portion only 
of the elaborate luggage prepared for Eton^ was 
strapped and ready, and his money arrangements 
were made with Rogers in a frank and open man- 
ner which is peculiarly rare, and charming in 
money matters. 

^^ Mr. Fisher has promised me an answer this 
morning/' he said, confidently, as fearing or 
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anticipating no delay, for in buckling to himself 
the Christian armour of Faith and Charity, he had 
not forgotten— as too many do— to add to them 
their sister virtue, Hope. 

The fog was beginning to creep into the room, 
as if with the intention of putting the newly- 
lighted fire quite out, while it hung about the 
trees outside, and shewed them up dismally. 

Rogers thought of the new life which was 
about to begin divested entirely of its old interests, 
with no Lawford to keep him up to the mark with 
his silent classical sternness. He was a lonely 
man ; such relatives as he possessed were in better 
circumstances than himself, and lived at a dis- 
tance; they were kind when they met, but his life 
was no necessity to them. 

His careful savings, for he had been the careful 
clerk of a lavishly generous master, placed him 
above want, and removed the stimulus which is 
often so healthy and invigorating in trouble — the 
need of working for our daily bread. He re- 
membered all this the more as he saw how little 
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effect the chilly fog had on the boy, who sat 
eating his breakfast with snch evident appetite 
and enjoyment 

To have a son like that to work for, 
thought Rogers, what a zest would it not have 
given to life ; and old Latimer, whom he used to 
think so bumptious with his new fortunes had 
had such a chance, and had thrown it away, 
ruined him has he^no — there is not a man on 
earth could ruin him, and he set to thinking of 
what had made the simple country lad so strong, 
so like one set upon a rock. He used the words 
unconsciously; Lawford's had not been a reli- 
ligious service, neither was Rogers a religious man. 
Not that, he was a free thinker by any means ; 
but some men make it a rule not to think at all 
on certain subjects. 

Martin continued to enjoy his breakfast, until 
roused to the consciousness that his companion 
was doing no justice to his, he looked up ques- 
tioningly, saving of needless words as usual. 

*' I was thinking," returned Rogers, for as he 
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had said Martin could look all be did not say, 
^^ that you might get something to do in London, 
and we might live together." 

**I hardly know what to do yet/' replied 
Martin ; " but I fear that I could not get enough 
to support my father and mother up here, and 
the rents you see are so high. I think, con- 
sidering that I have no profession, I had better 
keep among my own people." 

'* I was thinking for the minute that you were 
alone," said Sogers, and he let the subject 
drop. 

''You are determined to go to-day, then;" 
Martin had yesterday spoken so little of those he 
had left, nay, in his attention to the streets and 
buildings he had been shown, he had seemed so 
little, even to remember them, that Rogers was 
scarcely prepared for such prompt filial attention. 

Martin opened his eyes a little. 

'' You do not think I could let a train go oif 
without me after my business was done, do you," 
he asked in surprise. 
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" Oh, no, certainly ; only you never said any- 
thing yesterday, and I thought perhaps they 
would not mind your stopping a bit, after all the 
expense of coming to London." 

** My fretting yesterday would have done no 
good," said the young philosopher, " because my 
business was not done ; but when it is done, every 
half-hour's delay would be a wilful woxmd to my 
mother's feelings, which I should not know how 
to inflict." 

^^ I should have liked you to have seen the 
* Lady of Lyons,' to-night at the Haymarket, it 
should not have cost you anything, for I would 
stand treat" 

The words were simple and easy enough, but 
his eyes were urgent It had been so dark and 
dismal the night before he came he could not help, 
against his better judgment, tempting him to 
remain. 

" Thank you, very much," responded Martin 

heartily ; *' but I do so hope to get home ; you do 

not know what bitter, bitter trouble there is there 
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now; how could I go to a theatre, even if foroed 
to stay-^bnt I thank yon qnite as mnch as if I 
oonld — yon meant it very kindly, I am sure." 

*' That I do," replied Rogers warmly, " and a 
«lay conld hardly make much difference." 

"Only this," returned Martin very quietly, 
*^ that if I knew the man who could delay an hour 
when bent on such business as I am engaged in, 
I would never trust him again." He looked at 
his silver watch, and smiled, for he saw that the 
hand pointed to nine at the moment that the 
neighbouring church clocks, headed by that of St 
Paul's, struck out the hour. 

The little gem was gone, but in its place he 
had a good plain friend which would do as well. 

*' I must be going ; do not let me take you, 
Mr. Rogers, you will be going westward for 
another holiday, so let me say good-bye here, and 
thank you for all your kindness." 

Upon that, Rogers got up and wriggled him- 
self into his great coat with great expertness, 
which was a very conclusive rejoinder. 
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« Fisher is sure to disappoint him,'* he thought, 
**andthenwe can go on together;" and they 
started on their walk, leaving Kitty the richer* 
by another shilling. 

The fog was growing thicker as they trudged 
city-wards, and gave an entirely new phase to the 
Ruins. Martin cast back a look at the tomb and 
its ever reminding white cross, and thought of his 
own life, and what a ruin it had become — but 
there was still the cross. 

Beaching the offices of Fisher, Bainton and 
Co., and ascending to the clerk's room, they were 
immediately informed by that official that Mr. 
Fisher would see Mr. Martin Latimer alone. 

** Be careful," whispered Rogers, as he depo- 
sited his hat under a chair, and proceeded to 
place himself in patient waiting. Martin turned 
and smiled, truly the ruined heir of Hevylands 
had little enough to lose ; he might hope, but 
fear was a word which had gone out of his voca- 
bulary. When he entered the inner room he 
found that Mr. Fisher, to all appearance, had just 
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arrived, his glossy hat lay amidst his papers, and 
he looked as if he had not yet half settled down 
'to the business of the day. Some of his letters 
were opened, but others still remained to be read ; 
he laid down one as Martin entered, that he might 
give him a little indication as to where he might 
sit down, 

" I am happy to tell you," he said, scarcely 
waiting for a word, " that my client agrees to 
your request, and if you will get your father to 
sign that letter or copy it, and send it back to 
me, I will take the matter in my hands and will 
see that the best is made of the place. My client 
consents to the completion of the furnishing, and 
further agrees to pay the tradespeople at once ; 
taking the house furnished himself at the proper 
rental. Until the debt which he thus incurs is 
fully paid off, your father will, of course, receive 
no rent, even for the furniture, and many years 
I fear will be so expended." 

** It is all that I desire," cried Martin joyfully, 
and he rose at once— he could go home now. 
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" Stay a moment," interposed the lawyer, who 
had been accustomed to clients who hung on hand 
rather than harried to go. " I have another word 
to say." 

Martin sat down again^ and Mr. Fisher, who 
was well acquainted with faces^ saw that his re- 
mained expectant but hopeful. 

*'l have looked into matters a little since 
yesterday morning, and I find that the Laurels — 
you see I am up in the neighbourhood— is also 
sold." 

" Grasping at the shadow, " said Martin, 
" the-" 

** Ah ! I see, but your father I suppose has 
other property." 

" No — he is completely ruined ; no bone given 
to a dog could be picked cleaner than Mr. Law- 
ford has picked him." 

^' It is a pitiable case," said Fisher, " and I 
should like to do something for you. You have 
managed this affair well, and would make a good 
man of business." 
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Both were silent looking at the other, the one 
in expectation, the other in consideration. 

" I do not mind going so far — " resamed Mr. 
Fisher. " If yon like to come here I will give you 
your articles ; there wonld then only be the 
stamp. '^ 

** And the salary," returned Martin eagerly. 

Mr. Fisher smiled. " Articled clerks receive 
no salary, and what I offer you is worth five hun- 
dred pounds.'* 

" You are very good, sir ; but your offer made 
with so much kindness, shows how little you 
understand my position. All my father's money 
appears to have been invested by Mr. Lawford, 
and to have been lost, how, I have not yet fully 
ascertained ; it would be therefore quite beyond 
my power to support myself in London for five 
years without a salary, and I must earn one, if 
only as an errand boy. To be an honest man, I 
fear I must cease to be a gentleman." 

'* That you will never do, if I am not mis- 
taken,'* said Mr. Fisher. '* I am sorry you can- 
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not accept my oflfer, and sorry I can make you no 
other, but you have my best wishes, you may be 
quite certain." 

With that he took up the next letter which lay 
in order before him, and prepared to open it. 

" If I could tell you how much I feel your 
kindness, sir,'* said Martin^ rising, ^^ but I can- 
not." 

" No, no," replied Mr. Fisher, giving him his 
hand. " You may depend on my looking well to 
your business at Hevylands — ^good-bye." He had 
been surprised into a generous offer, and hardly 
knew how to understand himself. 

He held the inner door open for him, but 
Martin explaining that he had tofindMr. Rogers, 
returned to the clerk's room, though it was out 
of order to do so. At sight of him, Rogers dived 
under his chair, found his hat and hurried after 
him down stairs. 

" It is more than all right," said Martin, as he 
turned with his companion towards Shoreditch, 
explaining as he went all that had taken place. 
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Kogers meditated ; the thoughts of the morn- 
ing returned with redoubled force. 

*^ What an opening," he exclaimed at length, 
" you cannot really mean to refuse it" 

"How could I possibly accept it," returned 
Martin. 

" We cannot have blessings without paying for 
them," thought Rogers. " If I could only buy 
this boy for my son, and his old father has been 
such a hard one upon him, he cannot really care 
for such an old bumptious fellow," then aloud — 

" You might live with me as you did yesterday. 
I can easily pay for the lodging and the board, 
and the little pocket money you would need, if I 
take a clerkship ; and that would be something 
to work for. We might be as merry as crickets, 
and I am sure you would be as welcome as the 
flowers in May, and a blessing to me all the 
while You do not know how lonely I shall be 
now Lawford is gone." 

One would have thought by the way he spoke 
that they had lodged together, but truly the pre- 
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sence of the silent lawyer had hitherto pervaded 
all his thoughts and occupations. 

Martin turned round upon him in the dull 
street leading to Shoreditch, and there was a lustre 
in his eyes which shone out &om them like a 
halo. 

" I would have come to you and glad,'' cried 
the boy frankly, **and eaten your hard-earned 
bread, and thanked you for it day by day, and 
have paid it back with the love you want ; but 
you see I have a father and a mother.'" 

'^ Your father has used you ill." 

" Not intentionally, and if he had, my wrongs 
shall sit as lightly on his grey head as I hope my 
son's wrongs — if I ever live to have a son— may 
sit on mine. You will take a clerkship, I hope, 
for the sake of having an object, and you may 
find a more deserving employer." 

" Never a kinder one to me." 

** Well, well ; I am glad he had some virtue in 
him. It will do you good to think you have been 
80 kind to me as to repair a little of the mischief 
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he has done. Tou will not forget me, will jou? 
Tou will think of me^ sometimes, and saj ^ Qod 
speed to him^ poor fellow/ ^ 

They were standing on the platform of the 
railway station now, the old man sadly listening, 
the yonnger hopeful and buoyant — for he had suc- 
ceeded in all which he had come to do ; he had 
shaken a dishonour from him. 

They parted there. Rogers to see the heavy 
train move off, and the young face, which had 
broken in upon his gloom, disappear from him; 
and then he turned him sadly away, for the boy, 
with his frank kind manner, had stolen into his 
heart and taken Lawford's place. 
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CHAPTER VIL 



COMING HOME. 

There is not machin the scenery of theGreat East- 
em line to attract attention, ranning, as it does, 
over a dead level towards the coast, and Martin 
had little cause to forget his own thoughts. A 
few days before, and his first-class ticket, 
first-class accoutrements, and his first-class school 
would have made many look after him with envy 
or regret ; but if any could have looked into his 
heart now, they would not have doubted that the 
change had been for the better. He had already 
taken one of those decisive steps in life which so 
often determine the course of a man's after career. 
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Reaching Harwich^ he left the train, and pre- 
pared to walk home. As he came out of the 
station Jem's face was the first he caught sight 
of coming in. 

*^ Why Jem, you here." 

" 1 comes down every day to meet'ee, Master 
Latimer, for there's just a chance, I says to my- 
self, and he'll be wanting somebody to carry his 
portmanty." 

" How is it at home, Jem. " 

•^ Bad, sir, bad's the word. Master a walking 
round the gardin, a groaning over his cookumer 
frames, and the Missis a crying in doors, and 
begging they lazy girls not to do nothing for 
her, for she can't pay them ; and such is our de- 
jection up yonder, as I do believe I should have 
took it as a matter o'coorse if you'd a come 
home all ^ tatter'd and torn,' like the young man 
as ^ wooed the maiden all forlorn.' Indeed, if it 
had not been for coming here twice a day to meet 
the train, I think I should have took to 
drinking." 
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" If yon had I would never have spoken to you 
again, so mind that ; but what have you done 
with your mission to Mrs. Sowerby ?" 

" She'll see about it, is the word, which never 
was there a falser word spoken." 

" Was that all ?" Martin's face fell. « Did 
you see her, did she read my letter ?" 

** Well, Master Martin, what I am thinking 
in the way of excuse is, that the house were all 
turned topsy turvy like, for Miss Anderson's 
marriage." 

^^ I had forgotten it," exclaimed Martin. 

^^ No doubt ; but there it was, and it has come 
to me since, that I must have been just all one as 
welcome as that old feller you told me about in 
the boat one day — with his long yam told at the 
very wrongest time, I never could abide un, I 
couldn't." 

*' What, the Ancient Mariner. Well, perhaps 
you were ; it was a bad time, certainly, if I had 
only thought of it — poor Ella." 

" There's not much poverty about her. It was 
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just after dinner when I got there, what with 

the cross way, and the strange road, and one 

thing and tother; and as I was waiting in the 

hall I saw them come out of the dining-roomi 

and didn't it look light and comfortable inside 

when the door was opened. Bhe came first^ 

Miss Ella did, all like the Queen of Sbeba, wi' 

her twisty furbelows sweeping the groand, and 

didn't she lift her foot kind o' dainty and dainty 

to go up the stairs, and the white roses in her 

hair, as if they'd just been cut from the tree, 

and gold a glistening on her neck, which wns as 

white as a snow drift She poor — not she," 

" No no," said Martin, ** and who came next?" 

^^ Why her Ma, and Miss Philis, of course.. 

Miss Ella, for all her bravery, did not look the 

best pleased ; and so I spose they thought it safe 

to let her go first, for her temper I've heard'' — 

Here his language failing him, he held out his 

hands, as expressive of something beyond caU 

culation. 

" And who next," inquired Martin, who knew 
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that he must gain his information not at his 
own, but at Jem's time. 

'^Why, the old woman a hobbling and a 
grinning, and by her side a little girl^ and con- 
sidering as she followed the fashion and had 
nothing, not even a handkercher on her shoulders, 
I thought it but modest as she used her hair for 
a makeshift, and let it fall down her back in- 
stead — ^like as though she meant it for a veil. 
Here I steps forrard, not beliking to tmst my 
business to that butler o' hem, who was thinking 
a deal too much of his shirt collar to mind my 
errand. — ^ Missis,' said I, * to make bold^ I've a 
letter from a kinsman.' 

^^ ^ I've no kin,' she says, scowling at me. 

" * Well,' says I, * they acts more graciously, 
and acknowledges you, if you don't acknowledge 
them.' 

^^ ^ You may take back your letter,' says she, 
' and give mj answer— I have no kin.' 

** * Havn't you,' says I, * then I wish they 
had'nt, for belike it's much vexed as my young 
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master Ul feel to know the state of hard hearted- 
iicss as you've come to, and he, why if his dog 
wanted a kinsman, he would find one in him. ' 

" 'And who is your young master ?' asked the 
little un, coming forward, and a standing under 
the hall lamp, and bringing the old un with 
her. 

^^ ^ Master Martin Latimer, of Hevylands,' says 
I, looking at the old woman, ^ and I only wish 
you was in trouble, or sick, or hungry, or may- 
hap in prison, just to see his young gladsome face 
a coming to help you.' 

" * I am exceedingly obliged to you,* she says 
* but I can help myself.' 

'^ ^ Easier said than done, ma'^am,' says I, ^ but 
if you think so, I'd best be going, for those as 
never needs help from the great Father of us all, 
is not likely to give any.' 

" * This is not the way to ask a favour,' says the 
young lady, a tossing back her hair, ^ give me 
the letter.' 

'^ With that I out with it, and gives it to her. 
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'' ^ Yea may tell him/ says she^ * that TU sec 
aboat it' 

'' Who said that r asked Martin. 

" The yoang un, but I heerd at the lodge that 
it's all one ; the old tyrant gives in to her as if 
she were made of gold. 

^' And so I takes up my hat^ and begins to ml 
my feet on the door mat. 

'^ ^ Yon are going out/ she says* Mrs. 
Sowerby, 1 mean now, for ne'er a bite or a sup 
did she offer me ; ' and I never saw a man wipe his 
feet before he went out before.' 
, <« ^ May be not,' says I. * I was only a trying 
to see if there was any ilust on em ; for if there 
were I thought I'd wipe it off afore I started that 
was all, only as a witness, marm^ to the fact as 
you've no kinsman.' 

'^ ^ Quite an original/ says the old un^ hobbling 
away. * Come Una,— it's like master like man — 
no doubt about it, — to think of sending his im- 
pertinence here I ' 

'^ With that I opens the hall door and went 

VOL. n. K 
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out^ but I had not shut it behind me before I 
found it held open by a little hand and bare white 
'arm. I turns, and there was the child with her 
hair all a blowing about. 

*' * Do not forget my message/ she says, * tell 
Martin Vl\ see about it.' 

" ' And who are you,' I says. 

" * I am Una, tell him, — Ella's sister,— we know 
of the trouble, and I'll see his letter is read.' 

" * Don't be standing in the cold,' I says, seeing 
how bare she was dressed, and remembering how 
hot the dining-room looked, *but remember 
such a young and pretty un as you may need 
help some day, and there's One as never forgets 
a cup of cold water as is given in kindness.' 

^^ She stared at me ; I do not think she knew 
what I meant. 

" * And who are you, and do you love him ?" she 
asked. 

" * Fm Jem,' I says, * and love him I bless you 
more than that by a good deal, — he loves me, — and 
80 you does Master Martin, don't you now ?" 
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Martin laid his hand affectionately on his arm 
for a moment and then virithdrew it; it was a dumb 
but effectual answer. 

** And you parted so ?" he said. 

^' Yes, I shut to the door upon her, and come 
away, but somehow, though I was a hungered, and 
I had two mortal miles to walk to the village — I 
did not begrudge her the comfort i left her 
in." 

'^ WeU, Jem, you made but a rough messenger," 
said Martin, with a sigh, ^^ it might have done 
better if you had kept your temper ; but when 
people do not wish to help, perhaps it is easy to 
find an excuse, another if not that" 

^< We must help ourselves^ Master Martin, and 
perhaps we shall live to see you alighting her pipe 
afore long." 

^^Foor mother," ejaculated Martin, and said 
no more, and Jem having told his tale, interrupted 
him no further, but fell a step or two behind, 
leaving him to his thoughts, with an assurance in 
his own mind that the stripling before him was 
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the only one on whom they could now depend for 
advice or help. 

Thns in silence, hut with a steady step and 
hopefdl bearing, Martin approached the old home 
of his happy boyhood. 

A thousand recollections, a thousand bitter 
regrets, came crowding upon him from every 
nook and hedge-way and road-side, threaten- 
ing every moment to overwhelm him, but he 
put them gently away. As the soldier 
questions not of the fight, nor disputes the 
word of command, even though that command 
be a blunder — ^he, with a surer trust, and deeper 
confidence, yielded his implicit obedience, moving 
straight on at a command that could not err. 

Men watching him might say he did not feel. 
Perhi^ he did not feel as much as he might have 
done, if he had for a single moment thought of 
questioning the authority before which he bowed. 

** He who takes' can give back," he said, *^ at 
His own time, and in His own manner; but 
when He wills to take, there is no man who ban 
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restrain His arm. Why^ then, should I cavil, or 
be stabborn in giving up that which I coold not 
keep, if 1 tried." 

He might have gone in by the back way — it 
was hifl nearest way-but sending Jem in, he 
himself went ronnd to the front entrance. He 
would not startle them, for in pity to him, per- 
haps, his mother would dry her tears. 

He paused a minute on the threshold, that she 
might have time to do so, if haply she had seen 
him go by the window. 

She had not When he entered the study 
where they sat, he found them almost as he had 
left them^-one on either side of the hearth — 
but oh, how changed. His father's thin hairs 
were white, his face drawn and pinched, and 
aged as by twenty years ; and his mother, the 
gentlewoman, who had feared so much, and 
battled so little, she looked like one who had 
fallen altogether before the blow, whose coming 
she had watched so long. Fear is no preparation 
for calamity; rather it is a slow sapping and 
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wearing away of the strength, an undermining of 
the citadel which faith and hope should have 
fortified. 

'' Mother 1" 

" Oh my boy, my boy," and Mrs. Latimer has- 
tened to him, throwing her weak form upon his 
strong chest and into his stalwart arms. He 
took her to him tenderly, as if knowing that 
henceforth their relative positions were reversed. 
He must be not a dutiful son only, but a 
champion and protector. She drew him to his 
father, clinging to him all the while. 

" See how he is grown," she cried hysterically, 
*' what a great fellow he is." 

" What, grown in three days," cried Martin, 
with a low musical laugh, which rang out re- 
freshingly on their ears. For three days they 
had been weeping more for him than for them- 
selves, and now to see how the sorrow fell away 
from him. Yes, indeed, he had grown not in 
body, but in soul ; it was that which his mother 
saw, without knowing it Mr. Latimer looked 
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up without risiug, glancing at his son with timid 
supplicating eyes^ so entirely changed from the 
restless glare which had lately been so habitual 
to them. 

Martin sat down by him, drawing his Mother 
to his other side. Ftospectfully and kindly, he 
told him all that he had done ; when he found 
that in his depressed state of mind he could not 
quite understand any point, he went over it again 
and again, and did not rest until he had made 
himself perfectly clear. 

'* So yon see, father," he said, when he had 
quite finished, *' you have still the nominal pos- 
session of Hevy lands; you can still look upon it 
as belonging to you." 

It was but a small point to attain^ but Martin 
knew that any hope or feeble remnant of his 
possessions was better for him in his present state 
of mind, than nothing at all. 

** I find," said Martin, " that the same gentle- 
man who holds the mortgage on Hevylands, is 
also the purchaser of this place ; it is very fortunate, 
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for he seems a kindly man. He means it for a 
son, perhaps." 

Mr. Latimer sighed heayilj. 

** When do you dine 7" Martin asked pre- 
sently^ for something which Jim had said caused 
him to ask the question. 

^^ We have had no regular dinner/' said his 
Mother falteringly, '^ we have not cared for any, 
and I hardly liked to trouble the servants.'* 

Martin rang the bell. " Forgive me, dear 
mother, we must keep them a day or two longer, 
and while they stay they must do your bidding." 

Mary entered pert and anxious. 

'^ Mary," said Martin, seeing his mother turned 
her head away^ ^^ tell cook to send up dinner as 
soon as she can. Anything she has in the house." 

" There is nothing in the house," pertly rejoined 
Mary. 

" Have you had nothing for your dinner your- 
selves.'' 

" Well, sir ; nothing but the roast beef, which 
is cold now." 
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Send up that^** returned Martin, '' mth some 
delicate pudding my mother may like. You seem 
to have taken little care of ber since I have been 
away ; poor motber I '* and be turned fondly 
round to her, forgetting the pert maiden's pre- 
sence. 

In no other way could be so effectually have 
assured her that be meant to pay ber wages, and 
Mary departed silent and ashamed, to carry what 
little information she bad obtained to the 
kitchen. 
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CHAPTER VHL 



WEBTiyO THE CKEDITOM* 

Little an Martin bad seemed to heed the maid- 
fervant's pert replies, he in reality fomid in them 
food for serious consideration. Dinner had come 
and gone^ and a sea-fog having risen np over the 
Orwell, they had closed the shatters and drawn 
the curtains early, still sitting in the breakfast- 
room. Martin had gone off into long fits of self- 
contained thought and both parents watched 
him furtively and waited for his words. Had he 
taken a book or made pretence of occupying him- 
self, they would not so patiently have waited for 
his own time. In the great calamity which he 
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had drawn dowa upon himself, Mr. Latimer 
seemed hopeless of resource, and perhaps would 
have felt it a relief if at that moment he could 
have been fetched away to a debtor's prison^ 
anywhere ; so that he might hide his head and be 
released from the sense of responsibility. 

Mrs. Latimer sat watching her boy as if for 
very life, as if his presence were a protection, and 
to look at him occupation enough to keep back 
her tears. 

,At last he got up and went out. " Only for a 
minute," he said, answering his mother's looks. 

He took his way to the stables, where he found 
Jem dejectedly preparing a wisp of straw to rub 
down a horse. 

" Jem," said Martin, coming in. The groom's 
fac^ brightened suddenly, and Martin coming 
upon him thus, found tears in the honest fellow's 
eyes. Martin had been home three hours^ and 
had made no sign, perhaps there was no sign to 
be made, no hope to give; but now he was come, 
and Jem's face cleared. 
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^^ Qet a horse readj, Jem ; and dress yourself 
carefullj, I want jon to go a long round ; when 
yon are ready come np to the study, and I will 
tell you what my father wishes.*^ 

He turned and left him, walking quickly back 
to the house, for the groom had moved to obey 
before the order was quite finished ; he had been 
used to argue a little over the boy's wishes, he 
gave no answer now but by the quick touch of 
his hat, enough, that of all the now idle band of 
senrants, he had been chosen to do his master's 
bidding. 

^^ Father," said Martin, taking his seat near 
him, ^^ we must have a meeting of our creditors 
to-morrow ; we must invite them here/' 

^^ No, no, no— oh no," and Mr. Latimer shrank 
himself up. 

" For my sake, dear father," said Martin, "do 
not let me be forced to call myself the son of a 
bankrupt." 

"We are bankrupt, — ruined. I have made a 
beggar of you," cried Mr. Latimer. 
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Martin was Bilent for a whole minute, then he 
Bpoke again. 

<^ Are yoa satisfied ¥rith what I have done about 
Hevylands ?" 

" Yes,— yes." 

'^ Then maj I act for yon in this matter. As 
the future must rest with me, may I deal with 
the present ?" 

^^ You may/' replied Mr. Latimer, but as he 
spoke he crumpled himself up in his armchair, 
as one suffering from sudden pain. A weaker 
mind might have turned from its purpose from 
very pity for the forlorn and stricken man. 
Martin did not, he only listened for Jem's coming 
step. 

" My dear," cried his mother, " who do you 
mean by our creditors. Do you mean Smith, 
and Prince, and Clarke ; surely you will not wish 
them to come, and insult us in our misery ?" 

^^ They are sharers in our misery," said Martin, 
very gravely, "they are losers by us, and we 
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must consult with them as to what can best be 
done for them." 

" They will only grumble and abuse us ; oh, 
Martin, let us get away anywhere, rather than 
meet them." 

" Why, mother, we did not mean to cheat 
them did we, why then should we run away." 

Jem's short quick knock on the door cut short 
further argument, as Martin had meant it to do, 
and he came in fully equipped, but neither master 
nor mistress turned to give an order. Martin 
paused to give them time, and then spoke. 

^*Jem, you know pretty well where we owe 
money, and where we ^eal, — ^butcher, baker, 
bootmaker, ironmonger ; find out every one, tell 
them what has happened, and that if they will 
call here at eleven to-morrow, my father would 
like to consult with them as to what he can best 
do for them." 

The man hesitated ; it was an ugly office. 

*^ You do not mind," said Martin, approaching 
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him, and laying one hand lightly on his arm, ** or 
shall I send Bayley." 

*^ No, Master Martin," replied the man, with a 
half sob, " but some of 'em be almost wild with 
passion, and swears horrible about if 

'* Still you must go, Jem, they will not swear 
at you." 

" H things have come to this," pursued Jem, 
*^ better follow Lawford and get off," 

" If they come like wolves, they must come, 
Jem," said Martin, a little surprised by this very 
unexpected opposition, " but you forget they 
are all fathers, or sons, or brothers; they are 
many of them wise and tender hearted men." 

" Au be they," said Jem, very doubtfully. 

** Yes, indeed they are, and I am most anxious 
for their advice. J, who am but a boy, may well 
ask it of experienced men of business." 

** Pretty advice they'll give'e, but I see ye'll 
have your own way, but you'll not have me call 
on that cross grained Withers." 

" Oh yes, of course, and never mind him, Jem, 
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he is only owing for Hevylands^ and I can make 
that straight ; you must go now and ride fast and 
do your errands quickly." 

The little flavour of authority thrown into 
these last words had effect^ and Jim vanished. 

^^ Oh^ Martin I " began his mother. 

He turned tenderly towards her, as if every 
fresh sight of her distress wounded him anew ; he 
sat down by her, and took her white weak hand 
caressingly in his. 

. " You will be glad to look back upon it, when 
it is done, and if not still we must do it, dear 
mother. I should be very strong if it were not for 
you, for my father does not mind, do you, sir ?" 

The cheerful rallying tone awoke something of 
the old pride in him, and he smiled up; then 
shivered. 

^* I do not know what you mean to do, but never 
mind, they may do their worst" 

'* But they will not do their worst ; men never 
do when they are appealed to properly, even 
AchiUes— *• 
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'^ Achilles/* exclaimed Mrs. Latimer excitedly, 
'^ as if yoa could liken Carter^ the bootmaker, fo 
Achilles, or any of them." 

** Perhaps not," reluctantly admitted the young 
classic, and relapsed into silence, scarcely reply- 
ing when Mrs. Latimer conjured up one angry 
creditor after another, dealing in her fear with 
the characteristics of each, until to her imagina- 
tion they became a long line of angry, but familiar 
ghosts. 

At last when Martin had come to the conclusion 
that his father was asleep, he saw him suddenly 
rouse himself. 

" Jane," he said, " let the boy have his own 
way, and be certain that as no one could do worse 
than I have done, so none will do better than he ; 
he has already wiped off a heavy debt as to 
Hevylands, and yet I am still its master, little as 
I deserve the title. I do not see what he means 
to do, but I promise my sanction to whatever he 
may arrange. Lend me your arm, Martin, 1 am 
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going to bed to pray that the wisdom I have never 
cared for may be yours." 
. Martin led him upstairs, shocked to feel how 
his limbs trembled, and how heavily he lent upon 
his arm. 

His mother followed. She usually out-stayed 
her son — it was a compliment to Martin's growing 
dignity that he was left to muse over the dying 
embers of the fire in that comfortable sitting- 
room which was now, as he too well remembered, 
no longer their own. 

He was so simple in his faith, so beautiful in 
his quiet trust and obedience that good angels 
might have come and occupied the vacant places 
in the silent room, but certain it is that a presence 
greater that theirs is ever with the Christian in 
his trials, and so with a strange gladness, mingling 
with a thousand sadnesses Martin sat and thought 
of the morrow. 

The morrow came — not heavy and cloudy, not 
dismal and damp and lowering, as with the heavy 
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forebodings of a thousand evils, but bright and 
snnny, as if sommer had suddenly resumed its 
reign. Never, perhaps, in the height of the 
pleasantest seasons of the year had the Laurels 
seemed to possess a fairer aspect The luxuriant 
evergreens, from which the house took its name, 
were covered with new foliage, and shone out 
the gayer and the brighter as losing the contrast 
with summer flowers — while sweeping the banks, 
the swollen waters of the Orwell flowed on with 
a grander stream towards the sea. Mockingly 
there came a whisper up from the sea, and from 
amongst the half-bare trees over head, and 
creeping through the*laurel shrubberies - " All 
this your father has forfeited by his folly and his 
pride." But Martin answered the whisper boldly, 
with words happily familiar to us all, ** Honour 
thy father." 

Again seemed the whisper mockingly to rejoin, 
" Kso — where is the promise? Prom childhood up- 
wards you have honoured him well, and yet he 
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it is who is tarning you from the land on which 
your days should have been long." 

But Martin answered — ** Not he, but One who 
has bidden us, if his promises tarry, — to wait 
for them, for they will surely come. Am I to 
choose the way and dictate the terms?" 

Martin returned from the garden bearing with 
him a sweet monthly rose, and finding his mother 
in the study, he placed it in her hand. 

^^ The roses are not all dead, you see, dear," he 
said; ^^do not doubt that we shall find some 
yet" 

The tears sprang to her eyes, and coursed them« 
selves quickly down her pale and sunken cheeks. 
Like all sensitive men, Martin was keenly pained 
by the sight of tears — ^worse than all by her 
tears — and he turned hastily away. One hope- 
ful word— one sign of trust or strength would 
have been very valuable at that moment, for he who 
seemed so calm was in reality burdened with the 
sense of a great responsibility. But this was not 
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to be ; she was evidently sinking fast beneath her 
grief, and was too terrified and shocked by it to 
attempt to find or give comfort 

^^Poor mother," he said, in his own thoughts— 
no more— and accepted his position. 

Looking at the clock, he saw that the hand 
pointed to five minutes to eleven, and he walked 
slowly and thoughtfully to the dining-room ; 
earlier in the morning he had seen it arranged as 
he wished. It was a long room, rather narrow^ 
but not ill -fitted for the purpose. The extra 
leaves had been placed in the table, and chairs 
had been arranged round it as for a dinner-party ; 
and at the head two chairs had been set, one for 
his father, and another for himself. 

Coming into the room, which was soon to be 
the scene of so much painful negotiation, Martin 
uttered a joyful exclamation of surprise. His 
father was there before him. Carefully dressed, 
and quite tranquil, the ruined master of Hevy- 
lands had already taken the seat provided for 
him. 
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Martin came quickly to bis side. 

'* I am herA) Martin," he said feebly, ^< because 
you wish it; but I cannot speak to them." 

Martin took his seat, and as he did so, the 
sweet-toned timepiece over the fire-place struck 
the hour. 

They had not long to wait Never were guests 
so punctual. No one could be said to come first, 
for they all seemed to come together. The yard 
was soon full of traps, and gigs, and carts, and 
Mrs. Latimer, burying her head in the sofa 
cushions, could not shut her ears to the heavy 
steps coming so close together past the window, 
all hurrying to?rards the dining-room. 

Many were influential, gentlemanly traders, 
and the humblest and poorest creditor equally 
found a place But all dangers are less when 
met with open face— the steps which follow our 
flight are the most terriflc 

The newly-mado rich gentleman, who had been 
•0 proud, and auperoilious, and captious with his 
orders, and had indeed made * himself moat 
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thoroughly disagreeable to them all^ was almost 
forgotten in the bent old man, with whitened 
hair, who rose so hmnbly to greet them. Those 
who had abased him until their tongues were 
hot and tired, sat down with a sullen show of 
courtesy. 

The finer men were certainly the most to be 
dreaded, for they could not have grown so rich 
unless they had looked well to their debts ; and 
the way in which they handled their massive 
watch chains was awful enough. 

Withers, carver and gilder, was the first to 
initiate the meeting, for Martin, hoping his father 
would say something — if only " Good morning, 
gentlemen,'^ did not hurry to speak until they 
had taken their places— the rich creditors at the 
top, and the little ones at the bottom of the table. 

Withers, then eager to seize his opportunity, 
pulled out a tremendously long bill, three times 
double, and handed it up to the hend of the 
table. 

•* There's my bill, sir, if you are ready to settle 
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it; as I suppose you are hj giving us the trouble 
to come here to-day/' 

Then Martin rose with that impulse which 
makes the orator. 

^^ Gentlemen/' he said, ^* Tou must be kind to 
my father, for it is by a great effort that he meets 
you to-day^ to give his sanction to what I propose. 
Tou may lose something, but do not, I beg you, 
forget that he has lost eyerything, all but the 
bare title of master of flevylands. If he had 
been a man of business, as you are gentlemen, 
or if he had taken counsel of one of you (the 
compliment told well, for each man was very 
reasonably able to take it to himself) — he would 
not have been betrayed by the friend he trusted, 
but he has been betrayed. He has sold this place 
to complete the purchase of Hevylands, which he 
was induced to mortgage without understanding 
what he was doing. If you have been told that 
he is quite ruined, you heard no more than the 
truth. All his funded property has been invested 
by Mr. Lawford, and we are the losers. Have 
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patience with me, Mr. Withers. Mr. Prince, yon 
will hear me, I know ; I should not dare to look 
jou all in the face if I did not mean honestly, in- 
deed I should not Let me tell yon what T have 
done, I will not keep you long. I have been to 
London, and have seen Mr. Fisher, the solicitor 
to the gentleman who holds the mortgage on 
Hevylands, and who has also purchased this 
house. The agreement entered into between us 
i8-th.^he shaU take the house as his own resi- 
deuce, with the furniture now in it ; that all 
orders shall be completed, and that he will settle 
your bills at once, paying himself out of the rent 
he would have paid us. He is a kind and liberal 
man ; he feels for our misfortunes, and he has 
more than fallen in with my proposal," 

Martin could look, as Bogers had told him, 
what he did not say, and his looks added now 
"as you will, gentlemen." 

A murmur of satisfaction ran round the table, 
for by the last few words the greater number 
of gentlemanly traders had been disposed of. 

VOL. n. F 
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^^ I am afraid that does not settle my little ac- 
count, though/' observed Clarke, the grocer, but 
in greatly mollified tones. 

^^ No, I wish indeed it did," continued Martin, 
*'for now I want your advice. Unhappily noth- 
ing remains to us but the furniture and plate 
belonging to this house. Now, supposing you 
made my father a bankrupt You might revenge 
yourselves if you wished to do so, but you woidd 
not then have more than all we have, which I 
propose that we give up to an umpire chosen by 
yourselves. Let everything be sold, and divided 
to every man an equal share according to his 
claim ; we will take nothing from the house but 

our clothes." 

" Your new Eton suits, I suppose,'' said the tailor. 

Martin winced, he could not help it ; but he 
answered mildly, 

'* You may take back everything you like. 

*^ I should think so," replied the man, made 
more angry by seeing that the great Hevylands 
creditors were to lose nothing. 
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"Never mind him, Master Latimer," cried 
Withers, laughing roughly, " He^s only half a 
man/' 

Martin went on, though with a slightly height- 
ened colour. 

" K you take my terms, you shall be so far the 
gainer that I will take this debt upon me, al- 
though as you know, it is not legally mine, and 
will pay it when I can." 

" That is something, anyhow," said Withers, 
who could aflford to be generous now that his 
own debts were fully secured, and turning round 
the table for assent from the baker and the cheese- 
monger. 

Martin sat down, his face flushed and anxious, 
and as he did so his father laid his cold hand on 
his fevered one. The little affectionate act nerved 
him to silent endurance. For now a warm dis- 
cussion ensued, and as words ran high, they 
seemed to forget the presence of the silent old 
man at the head of the table, and the boy whose 
nerves quivered at every injurious speech and 
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iinkindlj word directed against his fiither, whose 
rashness had injmed them alL 

Seeing presently that there was likely to arise 
a warm dispute between the household creditors 
of the LaorelS; and those of Heyjlands^ Martin 
interposed. 

. ^^ I haye no idea of the amonnt of what mj 
father owes — ^perhaps^ after all^ the whole may be 
settled* Let ns agree as to what we shall do. 
Ask your sons, gentlemen, if I won my way to the 
head of the grammar-school by any trick or sub- 
terfuge, and if I am likely to be trying to trick 
yon now." 

He spoke with heightened colour; the excite- 
ment of listening had gradually forced him into 
the natural assertion of command so habitual to 
him. It answered. There was not one of them 
who did not feel that if he dared assert himself 
now, in the hour of bitter ruin and utter failure^ 
there was that in him which might reasonably be 
trusted. Neither did they look upon him as such 
a forlorn hope, for they, many of them at least, 
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oould look back on the time when they had started 
in life with as little expectation as he might seem 
to possess, and had sacceeded* 

^^ Make anj stipulation 70a like,'' added Mar- 
tin, ^^ only promise that you will not force us to 
become insolyent" 

A heartj, but far more business-like discussion 
followed, in which it was decided that afiEairs 
should be trusted to Mr. Prince — that all bills 
should be sent first to the Laurels to be verified, 
and then forwarded to him; and that he should 
have the power to dispose of the plate and furni- 
ture, and to pay such a dividend as could be al- 
lowed; and that for what should remain un- 
settled, Martin should charge himself as a debt 
of honour, to be paid when opportunity served. 

" I shall retain the power," said Martin, " to 
pay the poorest first, for in the course of the years 
which are coming who knows what may happen 
to any among us. You need not fear that I will 
break my promise, made before so many wit- 
nesses '' — and he looked round the table, his eyes 
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flashing. '^ I daresaj it would hare been more 
in role to have asked a lawyer to meet yon, bnt 
yon hare accepted my words, and I have not 
made yon the poorer, eyen by a lawyer*s fee. 
Gentlemen, yon will let my father retire now, 
for this scene has been too mnch for him.'' 

He rose, and mng for Jem, who came and led 
Mr. Latimer from the room. In all this he had 
spoken of him and them, not a word had he nsed 
to moTe them of his own darkened prospects, 
or of the bright sky of his young life so suddenly 
over-clouded. 

When he took his father's vacant seat, and 
shook hands with one, and bowed to another, with 
easy earnest frankness^ they could not but remem- 
ber this, and reverence him with a kindly word at 
parting. He might have pained them by a look — 
a murmur— a sigh ; nay, if a tear had escaped 
him at his tender age who could have blamed 
him ? — and yet he was easy, frank, and steady to 
the least% But when they were gone ; when the 
room was empty of all but the chairs, pushed 
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nnevenly aside, and the glossy mahogany 
covered with dust and finger marks, then he 
leant forward upon his hands, utterly worn and 
exhausted by the unwonted pull upon his nerves. 

In the hour of weakness^ when childish, 
womanish tears were forcing themselves to his 
eyes^ and he remembered the heavy responsibility 
he had accepted^ the same voice which had seemed 
to sweep up from the sea, and to breathe in the 
hushed shrubberies, spoke out loud and clear — 
^^ The burden laid upon you is greater than you 
can bear." 

Then he roused himself, and in his excited 
frame of mind, the voice had so seemed to speak, 
that he answered it aloud — ^^No, tempter I we 
are not tempted above what we are able.'* 

But having said this, he let fall his face again, 
as if recognising the power of his own sensa- 
tions, and now the tears came thick and fast, 
soaking into the jacket sleeve upon which his 
head had formed a rest. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



LOW WATBB. 

Mabtin was aroused by a great choking sob close 
by, and looking up, a little nneasj at the idea 
of being caught^ as it were^ but indeed by this 
time the jacket sleeve had done its bosiness^ 
and his eyes were dry, he perceiyed Jem, the 
groom. 

<< Well, Jem," he said cheerfully. 

^^Well, Master Martin," retorted the man. 
'^ Ton have been and done it now ; it's all over 
the country like the wind, now those chaps know 
it" 

^* Of course, and there is nothing to fear; all 
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who might have been oar eaemies left us as friends 
just now." 

^^And the milkman, Jonathan Brigg, great 
hulking fellow, couldn't be oflf without telling 
cook all he had heard from you, and baint there 
a rumpus in the kitchen^ that's all T' 

Jem spread out his hands in the usual way when 
he wished to express something beyond description. 

" Send them to me," said Martin coolly. 

'^ No, Master Martin, that I will not ; what 
good should they do to come worritting your life 
out with their nonsense. It was as much as I 
could do to put up wi'em, and so I come away ;" 
then he drew nearer, and was confidential in a 
loud whisper. ** If the poor master had but 
thought the old-fashioned servants as was here 
so long good enough — they wouldn't have turned 
on him, not they I" Here he recovered himself, 
and stood at ease, as if much relieved by this ex- 
pression of his opinion. 

**They are in comfortable places now," re- 
turned Martin, *< and the pain of parting with old 
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■enrants is not added to oar otiier griefik There 
is onlj jauj old fenow." 

'* Yoa never would think of parting with me^ 
Master Martin. The master said he nerer wonld 
when I got ye oat of the water like a Newfound- 
land, when the boat npeet, all one of that flighty 
Nancy, bnt I sayed her life too, mnch as it was 
worth saying, and to go off with that hnlking 
groom of Sir Peter's after alL It was like her 
to do it" 

^ Go and tell them Jem^ to come to me.** 

There was a qniet way which Martin had when 
he pleased, which was always too much for Jem, 
and he went, not perhaps without a secret feeling 
of triumph at finding that he was equal to the 
occasion. 

Martin drew a piece of paper which was upon the 
table nearer him, and began to write in pencil, and 
was so employed when the servants entered. 
Fortunately, as he knew well, the highly paid new 
domestics had been in Mr. Latimer's service some- 
thing short of a month. 
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He looked np when they came in, and address- 
ing them very qoietly, said, 

'^ I need not tell you what has happened. I 
wish to know how much my father owes each of 
yon with the addition of a month's wages, in- 
stead of the warning, and then you will be able 
to leave us." 

He added the sums they mentioned to the paper 
on which he had been writing, and quietly 
reckoned them up. 

" Mary," he said, ^^ I should like you to remain 
a few days with my mother, but that is at your 
own option. I shall pay you now, and then you 
can do as you like." 

His mother had liked her, and in the days of 
her prosperity, Mary had seemed to return the 
feeling. Martin had not the gift of ubiquity, 
and therefore had not heard her confidences with 
Jem. It would be difficult perhaps to hold our 
own if we all knew the valuation taken of us by 
our servants. 
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^^ 111 Btxjy oertainl J, for a few dsjBj^ returned 
Maijy rather pleased than not 

^^ Jem also remaina until we lesreJ^ 

^^ Yon are agoin to leare then,*^ asked cook^ 
cononslj. 

Martin seemed lost in ihooght, and did not 
answer; there was caiiotiij, bnt no sympathy, in 
the qoestion, and he had a keen ear. 

There might haye been a motiye in it, though it 
might also haye arisen only from accident, that 
Martin placed his watch npon the taUe as he disen- 
gaged a chamois leather case from his waistcoat. 
He was so little hurried in the operation of opening 
its carefully wrought stitches with his penknife — 
keeping them waiting awhile, that the little band 
who had seemed likely to be turbulent, stood 
respectfully looking on, and insensibly owning to 
themselyes that he was master of the position. 
Never could they have believed that the boy who 
had interfered with them so little could so soon 
have put on the master. They had been nursing 
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a gneyanoe, and, seemg that it was not a largo 
one, thejr were almost sorry to have it removed. 

Tick, tick, tick — went the silver watch, with 
cheerfiil, bnsiness-like diligence, and Martin 
looked at it pleasantly, as if he heard and an- 
swered it, while he counted out his little store of 
gold, the price of its dainty predecessor. 

'^ Law, Master Martin,'* interposed cook, who 
was not accustomed to hold her tongue, ^^what 
have you done with that beautiful watch ? not got 
it stole in London, I do hope." 

"Oh no," replied Martin, *^I have sold it to 
pay you." 

They fell back a step^ one and all. If there 
is a thing reverenced by our great mercantile 
nation, it is honesty. 

" I must take a receipt for business sake now, 
not because I doubt you," said Martin, who had 
been dividing his gold into little heaps, *^and 
meanwhile/' turning to the gardener^ and hand- 
ing him five pounds, " run for change somewhere 
—or, perhaps you can give it to me between you." 
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They managed it somehow; and while tiie 
dianging went on, and the leoeiptB were being 
written, they fell into more friendly feelings ; one 
offered to stay — and then another. 

'^ No, no,'* replied Martin, ^^ we cannot afford 
to keep yon, that mnst be qnite plain to yon. To- 
day we have closed all aooonnts with onr credi- 
tors. Take yonr own time to go ; bnt yon mnst 
not stay for ns — Qood — ^bye I *' He held ont his 
hand warmly, first to one, then to another, nntQ 
they were all gone. 

Jem only remained by his little heap of 
money. 

** I do not want it,** he said, when they were 
all well ont of hearing. 

" Put it in your pocket, or you shall go with 
the others," said Martin, laughing, now quite 
blithely. " I say, old fellow, how will you like 
double work. What about the horses, have they 
been groomed ? Tou must not neglect them, or 
they will not sell for half they are worth — ^make 
haste, and see after them ; — and, Jem, I know 
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nothing aboat that, look and see if Mary can get 
my moih^ anything she can eat*^ 

He left him, and walked with brisk steps to 
the stady to tell his mother what he had done. 
It cheered her more than anything which he conld 
have said. She had al?^ys been tyrannized over 
by her servants, in a mild kind of a way, and 
she had dreaded them now with pecnliar dread. 

'^ Oh, Martin, my darlinf^ I what a tower of 
strength yoor are. I ought not to lament, bat 
to rejoice." 

" Of course, mother dear, that's the way to 
take it I have been wonderfully supported to- 
day.^' 

^^ But for the future,'* she said, stroking back 
his hair, " what can we do — and you know no- 
thing." 

"Who said I knew nothing? Dr. Maddison 
said I was the best Greek scholar he had ever 
sent out of the school." 

"Ah I my love, if you could have gone to Ox- 
ford, you mightr have taken high honours, and 
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made yourself great ; that makes it worse — if you 
had been a stupid fellow^ it would not so much 
have mattered." 

*^ We shall see, dear ; only leave off crying, 
and take heart. We have new duties to try, that is 
all ; perhaps we shall contrive to do them, if we 
can only put the pride away. Perhaps the pride 
of caste is not so pleasing as we sometimes take 
it to be ; at all events, it is gone from us, and 
for myself, I put it away altogether." 

" Oh, Martin ! never can you — never need you 
forget that you were born a gentleman, and that 
these lands had been in your family for years." 

*^ I mean to forget it, though," said Martin, 
laughing, " we shall not be able to live on the bare 
title of master of Hevylands, you may be quite 
certain." 

He laughed, but he looked uneasily at her ; 
what he could submit to for himself, cheerfully 
enough, was very hard to think of for her. 

Unable to bear the sight of his mother's tearful 
face, a sight indeed which few men can bear. 
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Martin betook himself to the water and to his 
boat He needed the perfect rest which is only 
to be attained in solitade, and when once again 
npon the broad expanse of waters he loved so well^ 
his spirits regained their tranquillity. 

^^ The home which has been mine for so many 
years, is gone from me," he thought " I will 
go and see that of which at least the bare title of 
possession belongs to us." 

Bowing over the water, he landed at the place 
where he had once brought Ella to meet her 
lover, and walked leisurely up the bank. He had 
had much heavy trouble since that day, but the 
remembrance of it was still sickly ; it had been 
the first of any importance which had ever 
touched him^ hedged about as he had been with 
blessings. 

Bumour of the ill fate which had befallen its 
master had stopped the works at Hevylands, 
though now they would probably be resumed so 
soon as official orders were received from Mr. 
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Fisher confirming the intelligence which Martin 
had himself conveyed to them that day. 

There were therefore no workmen abont the 
place to interfere with his self-commnning as 
Martin wandered abont the grounds. 

Strangely enough, though he was as utterly and 
completely ruined as well as could be,and though he 
had taken upon him for his future life the burden 
and responsibility of his father's debts, the place 
seemed more homelike and familiar to him than 
the smaller home he had left Perhaps the feel- 
ing arose from the knowledge that some hold, 
however frail, was still possessed over it, but 
certainly Martin felt consoled by the grand com- 
fort of the fine old place. 

The same feeling held good when he had taken 
the keys from the woman who kept them, and 
strolled through the half-finished rooms of the 
house itself. His father's taste he was forced to 
acknowledge to be very good. Every good point 
in the house had been brought out to the greatest 
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advantage, every fitting, every article chosen was 
appropriate and artistic, and made the house 
almost seem to double itself in value. 

Martin felt glad. Mr. Fisher's client could 
not repent his bargain, for few indeed could have 
reached so perfect a style of furnishing even at 
double the cost, though cost had not been spared, 
and all was so good that it would probably look 
as well forty years hence as to-day. 

*^ Mr. Fisher said he was up in the neighbour- 
hood,*' thought Martin, " and probably he knew 
quite well what he was about when he accepted 
my ofier, still Mr. Dalrymple has been very 
generous, and I shall always remember it" 

He had reached the drawing-room now, one of 
the rooms completely finished. 

" What a place this would be,'* he thought, 
'^ for a man to sit down in with his family, and 
welcome his friends." He glanced at the tall 
cedar spreading its giant arms over the smooth 
turf upon which the three long windows looked. 

^^Home," he thought, ^^yes, this is a home 
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worth having I Am I mad enough to hope for it, 
I wonder, childish enough to believe it possible 
that I can turn the tide which has set in against 
us, and if I could should I be the happier ? Why 
yes, I think I should, if I did it by honest labour, 
and cheerful, untiring work." 

He turned and walked through the rooms 
again, a little excitedly, for he felt that he would 
probably come there no more, and then out to the 
smooth lawn beneath the cedar. 

Leaning against its scented trunk, he looked 
his long farewell to Hevylands and still as he 
did so, the house seemed to smile calmly and 
tranquilly down upon him and to whisper to him 
of Home. 

The afternoon sun came round, and played 
with its windows, and lighted them up with fiery 
spangles giving warmth to that which seemed to 
him rather a living thing, so much had he begun 
to love it, than a silent unconscious fabric of brick 
and mortar. 

The white pigeons, preparing for roost, flew 
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down upon the green for a little idleness before 
they went off altogether, and the shadow upon 
the dial was fitful and uncertain. 

Martin stood so in the quiet garden until the 
pigeons had gone to roost, and the sun had 
withdrawn its beams, not bowing his head to his 
destiny — ^he had already done that and more, he 
had cheerfully accepted it — but communing with 
himself of the future, of what was shame and 
what honour, and then he roused himself and 
went down to the silent river. 

The tide had turned, and his boat stood high 
and dry upon the mud,— the mud which Ella had 
complained of so bitterly. 

Then Martin said to himself. ^^How easily 
He turns the tide ? He will turn it for me when 
He pleases." 

Then he set to work, and dragged his boat 
slowly over the mud, working long and patiently 
before he could get it afloat, and then, when he 
had rowed over the now narrow river, dragging it 
up over the mud again as patiently as before. 
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bat ever sajring to himself between whiles as he 
laboured over the way which he had come so 
pleasantly and lightly, ^'How easily He turns 
the tide." 
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CHAPTER X. 



MRS. SOWEBBT. 

Slowly that evening wore away ; but the next 
morning came at last. Mrs. Latimer, weary and 
sorrowful, had been surprised to see Martin, 
when he returned from his boat^ and dinner was 
over, take up a book, and become apparently ab- 
sorbed in its contents. It was a lively book, half 
fiction, half travel, which had come round to 
them through the circulating club, and. Martin 
had read it half through ^n the morning of Mr. 
Lawford's coming. He finished it now, with a 
tranquil patient attention, which almost irritated 
the loving but feeble woman, who Wished to talk 
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of her gnsS, But Mr. Latinier restnuned her, 

pointiiig at the sileiit bqjrwifli fererish leTerenoe. 
^' We must wait his time,*' he had said, andsat 

silent: to his mind, weakened as it had become 

bjr the horror of sndden calamity, Martin had 

already done wonders. 
Martin heard, though he did not seem to hear, 

and the simple sentence touched and nerved 

him beyond expression. 
By the following noon the house was dear of 

all bat Jem and Mary. The former was eyery- 
where, and even Mary developed nnespected 
powers of usefulness. She was engaged in all 
the leisure time she could manage to find, wiih 
packing her mistress's clothes, by Martin's orders, 
in the neat and handsome travelling boxes which 
belonged to her, whilst Jem took back, as Martin 
had promised^ all his unworn clothes to the 
tailor. 

Martin sat in the study, counting the small 
portion of money remaining to them, — ^his fitther 
having passed over what was left of the fifiy 
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given by Mr. Lawford to his care. He was sitting 
near, eagerly watching him, as he counted out 
small sums for necessary expenses, such as taxes 
and rates waiting to be paid; not interfering 
with him, not talking, only watching wonderingly, 
and with a certain pride in the boy's unexpected 
ability, which was touching to behold. Some- 
times Martin would explain as he went on, and 
ask his assent. 

^^ As you like, Martin," he would then answer 
hurriedly, as if the very reference to himself set 
him trembling. 

^' You are cold, father, you shall have a fire,'' 
Martin said, seeing him tremble. 

" No, boy, no, — not a bit of it," he would then 
reply, and shrink back into his watching position, 
His business capabilities, of which he had been 
so vain, had received a blow from which they 
were not likely soon to recover. 

* 

Sitting so, a shadow came upon the window, 
and Martin, turning round, saw a carriage and 
VOL. n. a 
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pair ftopping htbn dK homut, while s dmder* 
iBg^ knodc fidloved. 

Mc LotiiiKr bcsdxred UnMelf m little. He 
eniiled Cuitfyyeiid a ilig^ g^ov cauDe to kie fiKcu 
He kid wo wcabipfoA tiK set in vkidi he had 
aqued to inefi^ Ihe little i^per ten of his neig^ 
booihood, that he Mi a atnoiee flutter at ^be 
thoag^cf oaecf them eonung to aeek him. 

Haij came in hasblj, — her pnk nbbona a 
little oat of plaoey and her mamifri nther mi»e 
diatnrbedy tor the cried, — 

""i^— my,— lIr.Hartin: It is Mnu Soverhf, 
who will noi see anyone hat yoo. She's in the 
drawing-ioaai.'' 

^ Father^ 1 leare yon in dmtg^ said Martin, 
springing vfj and ghncing at the little heaps of 
rntOMgy npon the taUe, his <dd dastjcity rest»ed 
inaninstant He paused by the gbss, to give a 
look at himself and meting his own honest eyes, 
wondered at the d^th and e^vession whidi had 
come to them in so short a time. Then witha steady 
step he passed <m to the drawing-room. Open- 
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ing the door he was a little taken baok by the for- 
bidding attitude which Mrs. Sowerby had aasamed. 
She had taken her place upon the hearth-rug, 
'* facing the enemy/' as she had grimly termed it 
to herself, leaning upon the tortoise-shell stick, 
which steadied her stooping form. Slightly lame, 
and much bent, what had been a lithe, tall 
figure, was now extremely short. Her love of 
dress was still evidenced by a large Leghorn 
bonnet, profusely trimmed with ribbons and 
flowers, — ^beneath which, coming forward as if to 
meet you, a pair of large dark eyes peered out 
with rat-like brightness, giving, as unfaded eyes 
always do in age, witness to an intellect and will 
unimpaired. 

<< So you are Martin ?" she said, raising her 
stick slightly, as if to forbid his approach, 

^^ I am Martin, madam," he replied, and having 
been extremely well-drilled, he stood at ease for 
her inspection, with the utmost self-possession, 
as if waiting for the next word of command before 
he changed his attitude. 

a 2 
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She stared at him, with an evident attempt to 
stare him out of countenance, but fidled. 

^^ So you are not ashamed of yourself!" she 
said at length. 

" Why should I be ashamed ? " 

She looked so evidently mistress of the situ- 
ation, that it would have been a rudeness to offer 
her a chair. 

'^ For writing me such a begging letter/' she 
answered tartly. 

'^ You call it by its right name, but yet I am 
not ashamed of it; I should lutve been more 
ashamed if it had failed, and you had not 
come." 

*^I see, you already reckon on my compli- 
ance, boy, or do you call yourself a young man ?" 

'^ Of course I reckon on your compliance, 
madam, I am certain you would not take a use- 
less journey, only to reftise my request" 

A slight noise in the passage, only Jem's un- 
accustomed in-door step; but Mrs. Sowerby 
started^ and exclaimed vehemently — 
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*^ Are we certain not to be interrupted ? *' 

Martin stepped back, and tnmed the key. 

'^ You can speak quite freely/' he said, '' no 
one can come until we open the door/' 

^' Because I will not see him/' she cried pas- 
sionately. 

" My father will not think of intruding himself 
upon you." 

^^ I should think not, I should think not," she 
cried vehemently. 

Martin stood in respectful silence, and she 
calmed down at last. 

" About your mother," she asked sharply. 

A look cf pain passed over his face at the word. 

" She is very broken down by all this," he said, 
^' she is not strong enough to bear it." 

'^ She made her bed, why cannot she be con- 
tent to lie on it ? " she sharply answered. 

** You do not know how hard it is," replied 
Martin, with a pathetic intonation of the voice, 
which was all grief, without a particle of anger in 
it, " or how weak she is." 
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'^ I know how weak she is but too well/' scorn- 
fiilly retorted Mrs. Sowerby, ^^ had she not a good 
home, did I not love her ? — and she would throw 
it all up for such — '* 

** For my father," qui<*ly interrupted Martin 
so quickly, that ^jackanapes' died in a hoarse 
whisper. 

^^And for me, let us add," said Martin, 
^some women are made to be the mothers of 
sons who honour them as I honour her." 

The piercing eyes peered at him carefully, and 
an unwilling tear stole into them, and tempered 
their weird brightness. 

" And what is it you want me to do," she 

asked, more perhaps because she wished to hear 
again a voice which, in its youthful tones, re- 
minded her singularly of the child she had 
idolized and lost, than because she wished him to 
repeat what she already knew. 

" Take my dear mother," said Martin firmly, 
^^ as your honoured guest for a little while, upon 
your own conditions." 
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** Honoured I the boy is proud, and beggars 
must not be choosers/' muttered the old lady. 
^ Well it shall be as you say — I will take her as 
an honoured guest on my own conditions. Tour 
father shall not come near her, never see her, 
never cross my threshold, the wretch, to bring her 
to such poverty as this, now too, that it is too 
late for me to help her.'' 

** Surely not," said Martin firmly, still without 
any signs of irri^^ation, " not too late, you can 
yet help her." 

** Boy, I tell you it is too late, and had I my 
will, her wretched husband should be soused in 
the duck-pond." 

"Forgive me, madam, you are speaking of 
my father." 

Mrs. Sowerby stamped her stick upon the floor, 
and looked at him defiantly, but there was that 
in his eye, which stayed her wrath'; it was no 
answering defiance — ^but a deference at once for 
her and for the parent he defended. 

" Now, Martin," she said, changing her tone, 
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'' I see we should agree. Yon are not afraid of 
me, though jou think me rich, and you have not 
yet learned the rdle of a poor person, which as 
far as I have seen it, is to be ill-tempered, idle, 
and insolent to those who have had the good 
sense to keep their purses full. Come, I will 
make you an offer — but I do not love your father, 
there ! I will not speak disrespectfully of him to 
you again, but I do not love him, (she made the 
words express inexpressible hate), but if you 
will, I will place you out in the world, 1 will send 
you to the University, where he was going to 
send you, of course, and start you in life with a 
profession/' She saw the colour rise, and glow 
upon his cheek, and paused to watch the healthy 
honest tint, and then added, ^^ my only condition 
being that you shall give him up.'* 

** Give him up I'* echoed Martin. 

^* Yes, give him up, and who ? — a man who has 
brought sorrow, and poverty, and dependence on 
the woman who loved and trusted him, and gave 
up love and home for his sake ; a man who, having 
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a fiur estate at his oommand, lost it to get a 
bigger, that is it, is it not? — and who has rained 
yon, let ns not forget that, and so released 
yon from any dn<y you may fancy you owe 
him.'' 

Martin paused ; then raised his candid eyes to 
her&ce. 

'^What allowance would you make me at 
Oxford?" 

*^ I do not know exactly, but it should be so 
liberal as amply to cover all the requirements of 
a young man living on other people's money." 

''And should I be allowed to do asllike with 
my allowance ?" 

'' Certainly^ one small condition annexed, that 
not one £urthing goes into his hands — no, not if 
he were rotting in the workhouse — ^they do rot 
there sometimes, you know. On no consideration 
whatever should a farthing of mine reach hinu 
You are a lad of honour, I know, and if you pro» 
mise to g^ve him up, I will not doubt that you 
will carry out the spirit as well as the letter." 

G 5 
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The colour had faded from his honest face, and 
left; him ashj pale. 

^* Madam/* he said, **letme entreat you to 
forget me, and befriend my mother/' 

" You do not know what you give up." 

Martin adyanced to her and took her hand from 
off her stick. 

" You know I cannot accept your offer, however 
I may thank you for it ; but you will forgive me 
for declining what you would only despise me for 
accepting. If I have condescended to be a beggar 
for my mother's sake, I can surely be an artisan 
for my father's ; he and I can rough it, but my 
mother is a gentle, delicate woman, and you will 
not think the worse of me when I say that I have 
not the courage, literally have not the courage, to 
see her suffer." 

^^ Martin, I will take her, I came to take her ; 
but I am sorry you refuse my offer, and leave 
toe without the power of helping you, for I have 
^registered a vow years ago which I will not 
break now." 
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'^ Do not attempt it ; all I ask is, be kind and 
piijfiil to mj mother, nntil I dare say to her, 
* come home.' " 

** Yon might ^ well say keep her altogether, 
and that I will, if yon like, for, saddled with the 
bnrden you have taken upon yon, it will be long 
enough before yon can make a home fit for her to 
live in. And so he is dependent on you I — you 
have told me as much ; well, he deserves it, 
ruined, and owing his daily bread to a child !'' 
She chuckled, as it would have been dangerous 
for an old woman of her appearance to have 
chuckled in the days of James the Second. 

Martin knew her to be eccentric, and had set 
himself not to be displeased, remembering how 
much might be lost by a word, and moreover, she 
stood in such relationship to himself as gave her 
bitter words some semblance of authority ; but 
his colour was increasing, and he lowered his 
eyelids to hide the fire which lurked beneath 
them. 

" Take me back to the carriage, Martin, there 
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I shall be safe — for if he comes bat to the door 
with her^ I shall drire away — and then go and 
tdU her to come ; I gire her haIf-an*honr.'* 

'* She Icnows nothing of mj writing to yon/' 
said Martin, '* and I majr hare s(»ne dijBBcnliy in 
persuading her to leare ns ; bat I haTe had her 
things padced, and they are qaite ready.'' 

She did not seem angry, bat rather pleased 
than not at his reckoning so entirely on her, 
and merely said, as she hobbled to the carriage, 
** Order oat the boxes then, and I will take them 
with me ; it will occapy the time seeing them pat 
1^, yoa know.** 

Martin placed her in the carriage, and made 
her comfortable in it, then went back to the 
Loose. 

His errand was no pleasant one, and it was a 
mercy that the time was short, and that he had 
no time to choose words. With his arms about 
h er, close folding her to his bosom, he said, with 
broken Toice, 

'^ Mother, Mrs. Sowerby has come to feteh 
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you ; you will go with her for a litt^ while ; she 
will give yon a home, until I can make one for 
you." 

Sobbing npon his shoulder, she begged that 
she might remain with them — ^that she might die 
with them, if need be, but not part ; and passion- 
ately she begged, as for her life. 

"Darling mother, we will die bravely, when 
the time comes, but meanwhile, it is our duty to 
live. I cannot see you suffer ; courage and firm- 
ness, and patience would alike give way ; but I 
will work like a Briton for you when you are 
gone. If it is hard, if you do not like it, return 
and be with us, but for the present escape from 
the sad trials of leaving this place, as we must 
leave it" 

'^ Father, help me," he cried, with emotion, 
" let us secure her comfort for at least a little 
while, only for a little while, mother dear." 

'* Jane, you will do his bidding ; we have no 
power to think, he has thought for us. If I lost 
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you — if you died of sorrow and privation, then I 
should be a murderer/' 

" John, dear, I have never disobeyed you — no, 
not once, and I will go if you bid me ; but pro- 
mise me, if you are ill, I may come to you." 

'^ Martin will take care of you in all things, 
Jane/' Mr. Latimer answered, as if unwilling 
even to make a promise which his son did not 
ratify. 

It seemed vain to plead, and when had she had 
a will of her own, except in marrying the man 
whose rashness had indeed proved her bane? — even 
as she pleaded the boxes were being arranged on 
the carriage outside — the old-fashioned carriage, 
made to hold so much, and in which she had so 
often sat as a girl. 

Mary, forewarned, came in with her cloak and 
bonnet, lull of the most respectful attention to 
her rained mistress, since she was about to leave 
her desolated home in a carriage and pair, and 
not *' anyhow," as she had expected. 
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Thus equipped, with a pasHionate and bewil- 
dered embrace to her changed and hnmbled hus- 
band, she suffered herself to be led, weeping still, 
by Martin, to the carriage. 

Was it possible—her aunt looked so little 
changed, the carriage, lined with the same ma- 
terial and colour, was so like what she remem- 
bered, that it was difficult to believe she had not 
been the victim of some hallucination. Her 
aunt's sharp, but not unkindly voice, reminding 
her, as she had so often done in days gone by, 
to make haste, lest the horses should catch cold, 
made her feel altogether a dependent girl again, 
until her eyes fell on Martin, and then she would 
have sprung out^ had not a sharp i^proof from 
Mrs. Soworby restrained her. 

*^ Oh, but I love him so I " Martin heard her 
say, and then he kissed his hand with a cheerful- 
ness he did not feel, and signalled the coachman 
to move on. 

Through the chill but refreshing air, out fast 
upon the country road, Mrs. Latimer, ever docile 
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and yielding, goon experienced the eflFect of 
change. She had been a wretched, frightened 
prisoner for so many days, that the Tory sense of 
escape was pleasant after alL Moving along fast 
in the easy vehicle, pictures of herself, as she had 
conjured them up, leaving her home in some 
poor way, vanished from her mind, and even the 
sorrows she had left became toned down by dis- 
tance and absence. She could scarcely believe 
herself; she would certainly not have liked to 
confess all this, but it was nevertheless true. 
The sense of responsibility was removed, and her 
tired and weakened spirit found a strange rest 
even in the sharp asserting tones of her aunt» 
who in this one journey at least had the grace to 
refrain from abusing Mr. Latimer, except by a 
few pointed inuendos. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



LOOKING FOB WORE. 

Mabtin went back to the house, and seating 
himself hj the table as before, folded up the little 
heaps of sorted gold and silver. He tried to 
think of what he was about, and did in a certain 
sense^ but he could not give his mind to it He 
did not know how much he loved his mother 
until that day. Never had they been parted 
before except by his long days at school, to meet 
again at night 

He thought of her tenderly, devotedly, of her 
piety, womanly dependence, and her kind 
lovable ways. Had he seemed harsh to force her 
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p^rem her WMnitkg wlule meertam of Mis. 
Sowttuj^B iiiliCBtuos* H6 TCTfffitbgml her ss 
we hare feea her fint, so daintilj and haad- 
00111617 dreoKd, un^ li^ while jewcOed hands 
to mead her aatin dioe. 

^ I dareastjr it is TOj wrong;'' he sssd to him* 
sel^ ^bntit woold afanost hare killed me to see 
that hand grow haid wifli woA. ttwasnofiudt 
ofhers, poor darling mother; and Ihopetibatoid 
wretdi win he land to her, — I daresa j she will 
though^ tofr I am sore she loves her, and is anlj 
jealoos of mj fa&et. Bat in a worikhoose in- 
decdr'^ 

He got np then, and seeing Ae old man 
watching him like a fidthfbl dog, ndi^ than a 
man, he went near and smoothed his seanfy white 
hair* 

^^Ko, fiithery'' he said^ as if in reply to some* 
tfaiDg. ^^Ton and I will nerer part, 700 know; 
bat we hare sared her from hearing about the 
sale^ and all that, hare we notr* 
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" You have." 

** And now, father dear, what do you advise ?" 

** I— Martin— I advise I " He started as if he 
had been wounded. 

*^ You and I must go somewhere, do something, 
you know.** 

" Yes, yes," he passed his white hand over his 
bewildered brain, to clear it if possible, — then 
seemed to arrive at a conclusion, ^^ I fear I am 
only fit for the workhouse." 

"Ah, that clears the way wonderfully, then," 
returned Martin, cheerfully. " You will not mind 
a very small lodging just at first, will you ?'* 

His father put out his hand, and touched his 
arm clingingly. 

** Not if we go together." 

'^That is of course, you know," returned 
Martin, " do you think, just to begin with, you 
know, we might put up with one room, it would 
be so much cheaper, and we are not likely to want 
to see anyone. Yon will not be unhappy so that 
we can manage, will yjou ?'* 
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" No, no ; anything will do for me. Martin, 
what were yon answering just now, as if some 
one spoke to yon ; did she make yon any offer ?'' 

^^Yes, a qneer one. I was to go to the 
University, and be started in a profession, on one 
condition." 

^'I know,'' answered the old man eagerly, 
** she keeps her old vow, then ; but yon refused 
her, dear boy, — you refused her.*' 

^^ Of course I did, what would have become of 
you then ?" 

^^ It did not matter much what became of me, 
Martin dear. I deserved to be neglected, but it 
must not be by you. I would not have my boy 
bring a curse upon his head, not for my saie, but 
because he is and has always been most precious 
to me." 

^^ You meant to make a fine gentleman of me/' 
replied Martin, always speaking cheerfully, '^ now 
suppose you help me to make a man of mysell 
You must advise me, sir ?" 

^^ Never again/' said Mr. Latimer, shaking his 
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head. ^' I think my brain is a little confused, 
perhaps it is the trouble, more likelj the hurry of 
spending so much money, and managing so much 
wealth, it was a golden dream, Martin, but it 
might have sent me mad." 

<' I have been thinking of a text which often 
puzzled me," returned Martin. " * Let the rich 
man rejoice when he is brought low.^ It must 
mean something; perhaps we were not quite on 
the right tack before, and this is to put us 
straight" 

^^ I was not, — I am sure I was not." 

*^ Then if you were not, being master, of course, 
all was wrong, so now we have got rid of the fear 
of creditors for the present, we might as well be 
cheerful and pleasant, suppose we pretend to be 
going on a long picnic ?" 

^^ [ should not mind it in Australia or Canada, 
where we were not known." 

^* Ah, but we must not run away from working 
out our lives in their sight, you know, I feel a 
strong objection to running away ; besides it is 
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80 proud, even if it is not playing the sneak. We 
shall meet with no annoyance except from our 
own pride, I feel sure. Now I am going to leave 
you to Mary's care, and am going into Ipswich 
with Jem, but first I will write to Mr. Fisher 
and say the sooner he sends down to take posses- 
sion after the sale the better^ as long as we stay 
here we must spend, and the money in hand is 
very small." 

Mr. Latimer consented to his going, a little 
timidly, and giving orders to Mary to look well 
afber her master, Martin left him in his arm- 
chair near the window, looking out wearily upon 
the shining laurel shrubbery, which was of his 
own planting. 

A brisk walk into Ipswich, with Jem by his 
side to give his quaint advice, did him good, and 
restored the vigour of his nerves. Ihe evening, 
which in autumn comes down so fast, had quite 
settled in before they entered the old town. 
Arranging the time of meeting, and for the place 
the bridge, they separated when they reached the 
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ComhiU, Jem's business being to search for a 
lodging, and, if possible, to make a good bargain, 
he having a gossiping knowledge of most of the 
poorer parts of the town. 

Martin, turning to the Batter-market, entered a 
quiet street, and knocked at a door not unfamiliar 
to him, It was opened with haste, for his coming 
had been seen, and his favourite schoolfellow, 
Joe Canton, hcUl his arm round his neck, and was 
dragging him in before he had time to say a 
word. He was welcomed almost as warmly by 
Mr. and Mrs. Canton. The former was enjoying 
his evening pipe, while Mrs. Canton sat engaged 
in hemming some household linen. A pleasant, 
homely, motherly woman she was, who had been 
very pretty once. She was not so young as Mrs. 
Latimer, having married late, after a long and 
prudent engagement, Joe being the cherished 
child of their middle age. 

^^ All the town is talking about you, Tjatimer!" 
exclaimed Joe, still clinging to him. ^^ You are 
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quite a hero, — ^like your own Hector. I am so 
proud of you," 

^^ Leave a fellow alone, Joe," returned Martin, 
a little roughly; ^sit down, there's a good 
fellow. I have a word to say to Mr. Canton." 

Mr. Canton gave a prolonged whifi at his pipe, 
and then turned to Martin with a gruff ^* x\ll 
right" 

^^ Mr. Canton, I never wanted a friend so much 
as I do to-day, and I have come to you first I 
want you to give me some work, and some chance 
of learning how to make money. I have my 
poor father to support" 

Mr. Canton put down his pipe, and rose, stand- 
ing in a considering attitude, with his back to 
the fire, whilst Joe telegraphed looks of the most 
tender inteUigence from behind Martin. 

"If I had a vacancy," Mr. Canton began, 
" why I would as soon have you as another." 

" I will work with a will," said Martin, " you 
shall never repent taking me." 
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He had Dot sat down, bat stood facing hinu 
" But I have no vacancy," said Mr. Canton. 
A shade of disappointment passed over Mar- 
tin's £9tce, and a slight quivering came to his lip ; 
then he dusted his hat with his arm, smoothing 
it round carefully, as preparing to put it on, and 
with a smile, which lost none of its kindness, 
said, ^' Then I must go to some one else. GK)od 
night, sir," when he was a little startled by 
Mr. Canton's exclaiming abruptly, ^^ Don't be a 
fool, Joe I " and looking round, saw that the big 
tears were trickling down his friend's face. This 
would have hastened his departure, had not Mr. 
Canton said— 

^* Sit down. Master Latimer, and let us talk it 
over." 
Martin sat down^ and Mr. Canton proceeded-^ 
^* If you come to me, — I've not much opinion 
of gentlemen, except as gentlemen ; they do not 
work with a will, as you say, and they are 
thinking always so much about what they ought 
to do to keep themselves up, that they are not 
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worth their salt Joe there is spoilt with sach 
notions, and after the first blush of the thing is 
off you would feel the same. Is there not one of 
your rich relations who can help you to Cdilege ?" 

^^No; except upon conditions which I would 
not accept My present object is to earn enough 
to keep my fSEither. My dear mother is gone to 
the aunt who adopted her, for a time, and I have 
no one to think of but my father* We can live 
on ahnost nothing in quiet lodgings." 

^^ He will want his little comforts/' said Mr. 
Canton thoughtfully. 

^^ Oh, he will do without them^ like a prince," 
said Martin triumphantly. 

^^ Ton see," pursued Mr. Canton, more as if 
answering some objection in his own mind, than 
as a continuation of the subject ^^ Tou were 
bom a gentleman.— I haye no shame in saying I 
was not» and when I went into the iron foundry 
I went in it to work, and I did work." 

^' I am sorry you do not believe that I would 
do so." 
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'< I am not going to doubt 70a ; but, 70a see, I 
ha^e DO yacancy for a gentleman/* 

Martin's face cleared in an instant 

^^ Bat 70a haye one for a workman. Ton will 
let me come, Mr. Canton. I can manage for a 
few weeks without wages, and then 70U will give 
me what I am worth. But 70U will promise 
me a fair chance of learning the business." 

"Well, fair is fair," observed Mr. Canton, 
thoughtfull7. " I will give 70U five shillings a 
week to begin with ; but 1 shall give 70U no 
grace because 70U are a gentleman bom, nor be- 
cause 70U are Joe's friend. He must learn to 
take the first place next to me, and 70U must 
learn to take his orders." 

Joe's arm stole round Martinis neck here, and 
Mwrtin said, as he suffered the embrace with the 
dignit7 of a great Newfoundland dog, 

" I am very grateful to 70U, Mr. Canton. If 
I ever forget m7 dut7 I hope 70U will remind me 
of it When ma7 I come P" 

" When do 70U wish to come ?'* 
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" The day after to-morrow, if you please, sir/* 

" And now/* said Mrs. Canton^ who, with innate 
good sense, had allowed business to proceed 
without interference^ ^^ sit down. Master Latimer, 
and stay to supper now you are here." 

^^ Not to supper, thank you> ma'am. I have 
promised to meet Jem at half-past eight on the 
Bridge, and my father is alone and anxious ; but 
I will gladly stay until then.** 

Turning to the table, he saw Homer lying 
open, with a grammar and lexicon. 

" Are you at work, Joe ?'* 

^^ Yes ; but I have floundered altogether in this 
page, and it used to sound so well when you read 
it, — about Andromache, you know ?" 

" I will help you now," cried Martin, turning 
greedily to the familiar page, and the two boys 
were soon seated side by side, Martin forgetting 
all his grie& in the sublime sorrow of his be- 
loved Hector. 

As the grand words rolled out their magnificent 
sounds^ Mr. Canton listened and smoked, and 
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smoked and listened, until as the time came for 
Martin to go, he said, 

" I tell you what, lads, I do not mind Greek 
in its proper place; and of an eveniug, when 
other work is done, I do not see much harm in 
it Though I know nothing of it myself, I can 
yet see. Master Latimer, or Latimer I suppose I 
must call you now, I can see, I say, that you 
are much the better scholar, and if you are in- 
clined to come and read with Joe every nighty 
Saturdays excepted, for an hour or two, I will 
make it an extra half-crown a week." 

** I will willingly do that," returned Martin, 
well-pleased, *^ and it will do us both good," 

**AhI" said Mrs. Canton, **who is it says 
that, next to religion, a love of reading is most 
likely to keep a man straight ? I shall quite en- 
joy hearing it myself, and," she mentally added, 
^' seeing that the poor boy has one meal a day in 
comfort at least.** 

Quite buoyant and glad, Martin buttoned up 
his coat, laughing and joking with Joe all the 
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time^ and tben^ with a lieartj, ringing ^ good 
nighty^ fet out to meet Jctiu 

He fimnd bim standmg upon tibe ftidge, 
locddog down upon the river^ which lashed up 
agamat the high walla which confined it 

He torned eageil j to meet hinu 

^^ And how hare je sped, sir?" 

^^ Better than I conld expecf And he told 
his faithfol companion all that he had done. 

Jem drew a long £Eioe at this recitaL 

^^ What can yon do with seven and sixpence a- 
week r 

'' Not very mnch^ perhaps ; but I hare still a 
few pounds left, and I think Mr. Canton will 
give me more when I deserve it ; bat now, have 
yon taken a lodging ?" 

*^ I found one at last^ at the price of one and 
sixpence Srweek, and I took it, though it a'most 
broke my heart to do it ; and to-morrow we must 
see to getting the bit furniture in. What I 
thought most about was that it was in the house 
of an old widder as bad seen better days ?" 
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•* Aad where is it, Jem ?" 

" You know, Dog*8 Head Lane/' returned Jem, 
in a tone of expostolation, ^* on the way down to 
the alms-honses, to be sure.'' 

'^ Is it there ? Oh, that will do famously. Is 
it on the ground-floor, Jem, because my father 
will like to be in and out?'' 

** Of course it is, and a front winder too, where 
you can keep geraniums, I warrant Oh, Master 
Martin, what shall I do when you are gone ?" 

•* I have written to Mr. Fisher to-day, and I 
mentioned that we should leave you^ hoping Mr. 
Dalrymple would take you on, and keep you in 
the old place." 

" Thank you, kindly ; but it is not the place so 
much as the people. Still I should like f o stop 
on ; to think of the ups and downs." 

"We will think of the ups," said Martin 
cheerily. 

By this time they had reached the Laurels, and 
Martin went in, and narrated every word to his 
ieither. They two, he felt, must henceforth be 
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all in all to each other, and he would begin by 
taking him into his most perfect confidence. 

Mr. Latimer, Mary said, had been sitting all 
the evening where Martin had left him^ though 
she had brightened the fire, and given him his 
tea. The moon had come up, and the garden 
was full of silver light 

^^1 have been thinking/' said Mr. Latimer, 
rousing himself, ^' that I did not think I should 
miss her so much as I do.'^ 
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CHAPTER XIL 



DOO^S HEAD LANE. 

The next day Martin and Jem were busy sending 
off some furniture to the one room they had 
taken. In this Martin acted with the concur- 
rence and advice of Mr. Prince. It was very 
little which was taken away, — a carpet, a few 
chairs, and a table and bed, and such necessaries 
as it would be very difficult to do without, and 
these of the humblest that the comfortable resi- 
dence of the Laurels possessed. One day only 
was necessary for their slender preparations and 
the packing of their clothes; they had very 
little to take away, Mr. Latimer's watch and 
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even their gold studs, together with all Mrs. 
Latimer's jewellery were left behind. 

" Keep my watch going until the day of the 
sale," was all that Mr. Latimer said, on relinquish- 
ing it ; " it has not stopped for forty years." 

High and dry upon the bank Martin left his 
boat^ washed and clean, with its oars in place. 
Arrangements had been made for the sale on the 
morroW; Mr. Prince having yery wisely decided 
that if the things were sold while the romance 
lasted Aey would fetdi a &ncy price. It was to 
be the viewnday, and the peaceful cottage would 
be giyen up to the public, therefore Martin had 
felt it yery desirable to get away. 

As eyening came tm, ^and he eoncluded that 
Jem's preparations were complete, Martin sum* 
moned his father, 

^^ It is a long way to walk, fiither," he said ; 
" would you still rather not ride ?*' 

^^No Martin, let our penance be before the 
eyes of men ; it would ill become us to affect 
anything." 
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So they left the Laurels together, arm in arm. 
Those who met them on that journey did them 
reverence. It was an affecting sight, which few 
conld see unmoved, — the young man, in the first 
pride and flush of his early youth, tenderly lead- 
ing forth that parent whose utter folly and obsti- 
nacy had brought ruin on his head. Buin I there 
are some men whom earth has no power to 
ruin. 

Entering Ipswich they had to trace the well- 
known 8ia*eets, passing shops where they had 
been accustomed to deal, and where, of late, Mr. 
Latimer's pompous equipage had so frequently 
been in the habit of stopping. It was very well 
known where they were going, — that their obj<ect 
was the humble lodging in Dog's Head Lane. 
They had, as it were, thrown themselves on the 
mercy and kindness of the townspeople, and men 
stood aside to avoid the pain of forcing them to 
recognise them, and from behind their windows 
watched this painful pilgrimage. For the elder 
man had grown weak and feeble in these few 
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dsjM ct troiiUe, and his steps were daw and 
liesTj as he asoended the gentle inclme leading 
nto thetowiL 

Thejr came then to their lodgings, which Jem's 
skill had made as comfortable as the qnoe would 
permit. Mrs. Clements^ thrir widowed land- 
liidj, receired them respectfollj, for she had 
heard much of them from Jem, and so they 
came home. This was their home— the cottage 
one of a row, having a blank wall facing it — 
was entered from a clean payement, whidi was 
only a footway^ and which was therefore qoiet^ 
yet not quite lonely ; a step led down into the 
passage^ so that their room^ which was on the 
^oond floor, was below the footway, the window 
being upon a leyel with it, so much so, that you 
might easily look in, but for the grove of ever- 
greens on the ledge. Within, a carpet covered 
part of the room, the bed standing as much out 
of the way as it would. A small table was near 
the fireplace, and there were three chairs, one 
chosen by Mr. Prince himself, and imperatively 
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insisted apon, was Mr. Latimer's own easy lounge^ 
and two plain oak high*backs. Tlie closed wash- 
stand stood in a corner, said a hanging bookshelf 
held Martin's own peculiar library, which was 
mostly classical, the only English books being 
a Bible^ a Shakespeare, and a Bobinson Crosoe, 
a prize-book. There was a cupboard near the 
window^ one of those delightful three-cornered 
narrow-shelved affairs which hold so much, and 
here were a few cups and saucers, a teapot, and 
plates. Jem had thought of it all> had put the 
kettle boiling on the hob» and the tea-things on 
the black tin tray^ with loaf and butter, and a 
lettuce, and meant to stay^ but could not ; when 
he saw the poor old gentleman, once so diflScult 
to please, seat himself with such a humble and 
thankful look, while his son removed his coat and 
hung up his hat, it was too much for him ; so 
making the excuse that the horses would want 
him at the Laurels, he hurried oflF, leaving them 
not ill-pleased to be by themselves. Martin 
made the tea, a new office for him, and said how 
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mndi better it would taete wiien the modier 
came bock to make it fiir tbflai. 

JBot fdiat m rest it WIS afker all to be tliere-^ 
we mnat baTe a fidl, it is a oomfiict to know 
wbeii we aie down* 

At OuB time Ifartin b^^an to fciget all bis 
IbUier'f fiuHogSy and to comfort bimaelf by turn- 
ing bim into a saint; but in tiiitb, many who 
afe yerjr amaU in proeperitj ate great in miefor- 
tmie, because misfortone turns np the soil which 
the sonsbine of prospmij has only hardened. 
There were a great many who w^ie stQl ready to 
abnse him, for he had been no general fovourite ; 
but Martin believed in him most sacredly — ^it was 
his one happy weakness. 

^ I mnst earn and you mnst spend, fother ; it 
will seem hard at first to spend so little, but you 
will learn how to do it in time; it will be hard 
work keeping house, bnt I daresay yon will con- 
trive to do it" 

At this share of the labours Mr. Latimer was 
delighted. 
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'^ I will take all the trouble, Martin ; yon mnst 
attend to yonr profeasioo, and not think of house* 
hold mattera.'* 

And 6o it was agreed, for early the next mom* 
ing Martin entered the iron foundry, and was 
received by his young master, Joe, with an em- 
brace ; but Martin soon distanced him and put 
him in his place. 

^^ Keep yourself up before the men, Mr. Joe.'' 

*^ As if I should not let myself down beneath 
their feet if I could forget who you are." 

*^ I do not ask that you should do more than 
remember that I am one of your father's work- 
men now," saivl Martin, with a laugh which was 
good to hear; "you must be master in the 
morning, and I will be a very tyrant in the 
evening." 

And with that Martin touched his cap and went 
to take his first instructions from the foreman. 
That single act did more for him with Mr. Canton 
than he could have reckoned on, for he was com- 
ing in as Martin took leave of his petted school 
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fellow with the mark of respect which was but 
scantily tendered by the men. 

Of all things Mr. Canton wished his son to be 
respected in the foundry, and he had dreaded 
introdacing Martin on that acconnt, for the latter 
had so long held a superior position that it was 
hardly to be expected that he wonld not presume 
a little on Joe's overweening affection for him. 
But, no ; he watched him fortively all that day, 
and the next, and many following ones, and he 
saw that Martin was never wanting in that first 
duty of a subordinate obedience and respect^ and 
day by day as Joe, who so little cared to rule any 
one, received the graceful homage tendered by 
his friend in so open and frank a manner he began 
to know how to return it, and so to learn his first 
duty towards the men, to be kind without being 
femdiliar, or relaxing an iota of the duty owed by 

them. 
At night Martin showed himself as fitted to 

rule as he had been courteous to obey, and pushed 

OD his pupil with a celerity which astonished him- 
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self, learning while teaching, but ever careful to 
have the work done, and to earn the half-crown 
promised for his tutorship. 

Meanwhile, all was bustle and stir at the 
Laurels, people came from distant parts of the 
neighbourhood to buy articles which for years 
after were pointed out as having come from poor 
Latimer's sale. 

Sir Peter sat in his library, nursing his gouty 
leg, and communing with Mrs. Fushey. 

** I do not like this bustle, Mrs. Fushey, it 
tends to lower the gentry in the neighbourhood ; 
the Latimers were of a good old Suffolk family, 
and though he was a pompous fool, he was not a 
bad neighbour." 

" Shall I step over to the sale a bit, and see 
how things are going, Sir Peter," returned Mrs. 
Fushey, feeling that in a quiet way her master 
viovld enjoj the gossip she might import as well 
as any. 

** Do, Mrs. Fushey ; and now you speak of it, I 
think I would like to become a purchaser in a little 
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way — a humble way, Mrs. Fushey. I remember 
— ^liying in one room, is he ? ah, well, he was a 
fool, yon know ; — ^bnt I remember when he made 
away with his pet gninea-fowls, when they an- 
noyed me by trespassing in my orchard — a neigh- 
bourly act In one room, is he ? bless me 1 bless 
me I I may come to the alms-house next Did 
you not tell me his watch was for sale, eh? 
What was it he said when he gave it up ?*' 

** * Wind it up,' he said to Jem ; * I should 
not like it to stop before the sale,' — those were 
his very words, *it has not stopped for forty 
years.' " 

Sir Peter took out his watch and looked at it 

" For forty years ?" he repeated. " Not so old 
as mine by ten years. I should not like to sell 
my watch, Mrs. Fushey." 

" Law, Sir Peter I" exclaimed the housekeeper, 
much scandalized at the idea. 

^^ It becomes a friend one does not like to part 
with. Yes, Mrs. Fushey, I should like to buy 
his watch; go and buy it for me, Mrs. Fushey." 
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^'And how much must I give for it, Sir 
Peterr 

**Be very careful," said Sir Peter, with a 
twinkle in his eye, ^' that you do not let them 
outbid you. By-the-bye, from all you tell me, 
my little instruction to the boy has not been 
thrown away. It is true he is not at Eton, but if 
he had been he could not have acted much better, 
oould he ? We will ask him to dinner — the sal- 
mon will soon be in.'' 

** Law, Sir Peter, they do say he is gone into 
Canton's foundry." 

^' And does that spoil his appetite for a good 
dinner, Mrs. Fushey ? I thought there was no- 
thing so strengthening and appetising as steel ?" 

Mrs. Fushey laughed, as in duty bound. 

^^ But go now and bid for the watch. Now I 
have once set my mind on it I would not lose it 
for the world," 

So Mrs. Fushey went 

They were putting up the watch, as luck would 
have it, just as she edged her[way into the room, 
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the dining-room, wHere Mr. Latimer had loved to 
show his hospitality. Upon the table lay at this 
stage of the proceedings the company ^pergne, 
and the every-day castors, side by side, and wait- 
ing to be put up next. They were handing the 
watch about and criticising its works, its age and 
size, as Mrs. Fushey took her place, with a very 
determined air by the side of the auctioneer, who 
saw at once that she meant business, and had 
room made for her. 

It was put up and bid for with astonishing 
rapidity, and Mrs. Fushey saw that it would go 
at a fancy price, as she grimly withheld her 
bid until it had reached half as much again as 
its real value, when, taking advantage of a lull 
in the excitement, and a slight fall in the counte- 
nance of the successful competitor, who began to 
think he had been hurried away by the gambling 
propensities of the moment, she pronounced her 
price in a calm tone, and had the satisfaction of 
seeing it knocked down to her. 

'* It is for Sir Peter," she said, **and I will go 
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back and get the cheque. No need to leave a 
deposit for him, I suppose ?" she added loftily, as 
her business being done she edged her way out 
of the crowd as intrepidly as she had entered it. 
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CHAPTER Xni 



MB. LATDiEB'S WATCH. 

Mbs. Canton's good heart was not a little 
scandalized bj Martin's austerity. The first 
evening of his tutorship she had excused 
his not staying to supper, thinking some reason- 
able shyness might prevent his eating in their 
company^ but when the next night he made off 
just as the cold beef and refreshing salad were 
swaying their way into the room on the tray 
which was 80 heavy with good things that it 
could hardly be carried, she was fairly grieved. 
^^He must get back to his father now/' he 
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said, and Joe was very glad. Not that he 
grudged him the food, he would have gone with- 
out his supper any night freely, if by so doing he 
could by fairy hands transfer it to Martin's 
table, but his respect and pride in his friend 
were so much strengthened by his scruples to eat 
constantly, even at the liberal table of another. 

Returning that night, Martin was rewarded by 
finding with what pride in his share of the labour 
his father had made ready for him. 

Indeed an hour or two had been pleasantly 
passed in the business. Jem had dropped in to 
see his old master, to tell him about the sale, and 
had brought a cucumber ; and Mr. Latimer was 
deservedly proud of the way in which he had peeled 
and sliced it Then the deep mystery of making 
the kettle boil, which none but unaccustomed 
hands know the difficulty of doing ! 

Martin meant to come home to all his meals, 
and the making preparation for them would be 
the business of the father's life, anything better 
than sitting down too long to firet They were 
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in the midst of their supper when Mrs. Clements 
admitted Mr. Prince, with his costly watch chain 
and wealthy manner. 

It was an embarrassment to Mr. Latimer, who 
had hitherto been either grandly condescending 
or masterfully commanding to the rich uphol- 
sterer, to know how to receive him under such 
altered circumstances, but Martin set the matter 
at rest by cordially offering his hand and thanking 
him for coming. 

^' I would not have intruded^" explained Mr. 
Prince, " but I really have good news for you, 
the sale has gone brilliantly — I may say a fancy 
sale altogether, and^ the sum realized is so large 
that I think we might offer a fair compensation 
to the creditors if they agree to release you from 
all demands." 

" I have no desire, or intention, of paying our 
debts in that way," returned Martin, ^^ and have 
no wish to withdraw from my agreement, but if 
you can secure my father in case of my death, I 
could have no objection to that However 
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secared5 the debt will be as binding upon me 
as ever." 

^* There is one thing in being bonnd oneself," 
observed Mr. Prince, ^^and another in being 
bonnd by other people, and I shall take the liberty, 
since yon entrusted me with the matter, of making 
the best bargain for you I can. You shall see 
how the money is disposed of, for I suppose you 
still wish me to act." 

'^ Certainly, if you will have the kindness," said 
Mr. Latimer. 

^^ I wanted to say something else, tpo," Mr. 
Prince began,tuming rather pompously to Martin^ 
^'my friends and the other creditors on the 
Hevylands estate wish to say that we hardly did 
you justice the other day, — when men's blood is 
up you see they do not always take things 
clearly, — ^but we have since heard from Mr. 
Fisher in full as to what you told us, authorizing 
us to go on with the work. Therefore we wish 
to thank you for the great common sense and 
good feeling you have used in the matter." 

VOL. n. I 
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^lamrerf mochobligedtoTaii^^ said MMitin, 
limply. 

*^ I hope jaa 9te doing the best jou can for 

^< I hope 00, it will be up hill woik, I doubt 
aotmt AaL Yoa will tell diem all howjoa 
fixmd QSy Mc Frinoe ; £ar m j £itber*s hoaoar 
and mj own, I hope joa will tell diem diaL'* 

'^ If 7<m partidikrlj wish it, otiierwiae— ** 

^' I bftve no icnipka mjsel^^ aaid MartiiL 

At this moment a loud tap wiili m beaTj- 
basdledwb^ came uposk tbe door, aodllartin 
aafwerediL 

Sir Peter's groom banded bim a small pad^et, 
and d^Mrted qniddj* 

In the presence of Mr* Frinoe, die judket was 
opened; written inside were tbese words : 

'^ Sir Peter Wslford's best OQm|diments, and be 
hopes Ifr* Ttfttimftr will not object to take back 
an old fioend to his bosouL^ 

Under were added die significant words : 

^^ It has nerer stopped.'* 
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Mr. Latimer uttered a little cry of delight 
<<My watch r' he exclaimed. ^^My good old 
friend r* 

Whether he applied the expression to Sir Peter 
or his watch it was difficult to say, but he held the 
latter to his ear and heard its regular tick with a 
new delight 

Martin stood looking at his father well pleased, 
^' Mr. Prince/' he said, ^^ you will I hope make 
it clear how this watch returns to my father ; it 
would never do to let it be supposed that we 
bought it in, nor would we wish to hide so graceful 
a kindness on Sir Peter's part" 

^^ It was well known that Sir Peter bought it/' 
said Mr. PrincCi ^' for I was there when Mrs. 
Fushey paid the money. Nobody minds accept- 
ing a kindness from Sir Peter, you know, Mr. 
Martin." 

^^ I certainly do not/' said Martin frankly. 

" Then, wishing you a very good night, I will 
take my leave," and Mr. Prince bowed himself 
out as if it had been out of Hevylands. 

1 2 
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^^ You do not think we have chosen a bad situ- 
ation, do you ?" enquired Martin, as he followed 
him to the door to see him out 

"Not at all, not at all." 

" And my poor &ther keeps up wonderfiilly." 

** Wonderfully— good night, sir." 

Mr« Prince had had many a bitter pill to 
swallow from Mr. Latimer in former times, and 
he could not turn him into a saint just yet, but 
Martin had won upon him before, and did still 
more now. 

Would he hold on to that anchor of Hope, 
which alone is of any importance ; would he find 
strength to walk undaunted through the narrow 
and difficult path he had entered upon so bravely ? 
He stood for a few moments upon the clean 
narrow pavement, and looked up at the quiet 
stars. Already was he tasting the truth of the 
axiom that in choosing the true wisdom, he had 
found peace. Struggling for the great places of 
the earth, how few men realize how great the 
blessing of peace really is. 
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** It is cold, Martin ; come in," shivered Mr 
Latimer, and Martin returned to the room. He 
y^BS not so tired as he might have felt with the labour 
of the day, if he had not been the young athlete 
he was, — ready to exercise his strength at every 
country sport; but he was glad to go to rest, 
although that rest was so strangely different to 
his once quiet and comfortable room, so daintily 
arranged by his mother's care. 

" One thing, father, we forgot last night — 
your last duty for the day; it will comfort us 
and keep us straight, and my mother will be 
glad to hear we do it You must read prayers.'* 

**It will be strange, Martin — we two alone.*' 

" But we are only two, you see father, now ; 
and therefore the stronger we make ourselves, the 
better. You must read ; it will rest me of a 
night** 

And Mr. Latimer read, Martin devoutly listen- 
ing. Mr. Latimer, as master of a large estab- 
lishment, had been imperious in his religion as 
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in everything else. All was changed now — liimself 
alike master and senrant, he read to his son, 
whom he had begun almost to reyerence. When 
he had finished, Martin put away the books, and 
thanked him, and soon after he was fast asleep 
upon the narrow bed, and smiling in his sleep as 
he dreamed of his mother. 

Mr. Latimer heard some idle revellers go by 
cheery with an evening's caronse. 

** Heaven bless my boy,'* he said, ** and make 
him faithfnl to his undeserving father for his own 
sake.'' 

Thus day followed day. Martin worked with 
a will, as he had promised, and never a murmur 
escaped him. 

Mingling with the men of the foundry, as he 
was forced to do, he won friends amongst them. 
His was ever the ready hand, the firiendly greet- 
ing, and the conscientious uncomplaining fulfil- 
ment of his daily task. 

If sermons can be read in stones, much more 
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iXivld they be read upon his open manly brow, 
his nnflmching acceptance of his allotted path, his 
blithe cheerful tone, and manly courtesy to his 
companions. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



THE VOUNDBT. 

Ektebing upon the foundry with an already 
sharpened intellect, and habits of obedience and 
discipline, Martin's progress in the actual work 
before him was as great as he meant it to be. His 
courteous civility, unattended with what is too 
often its near of kin, servility, secured him as 
much assistance and instruction as he needed. 
At the same time — boy-king, as he had always 
been in the play-ground at school, so he was 
still amongst his younger companions — ^preserv- 
ing a tone of respect for the elder workmen, 
which was but called for. His habit of never 
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speaking without consideration, and the fact that 
he belonged to two ranks of life^ one by birth 
and one by necessity, gave him the power more 
readily to appreciate the difficulties which stand 
between masters and men. His mind, abeady 
well caltivated and accustomed to deal with hard 
subjects, enabled him to see clearly from two 
sides what many of the workmen saw only 
through the mist of prejudice, so that while 
working with, and seemingly having the same 
interests with them, he was often enabled to clear 
a subject in a way which made his society very 
attractive to those with whom he chose to con- 
verse. 

** How I envy you, Martin," was the exclama- 
tion of Joe Canton, as they one day walked to and 
fro in the work yard a quarter of an hour before 
the bell rang out its signal to resume work. 
" Never a murmur — never a trouble — how you 
shame me, dear old fellow.'* 

** Do I ? I am glad of that ; but why should I 
murmur, I am happy enough^ but for one thing, 

I 5 
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and that does not vex me very much. If my 
mother is not with me, at least she is well cared 
for.*' 

** Yes ; but bom and reared as yon have been, 
with every delicacy and refinement, to be forced 
to herd with common coarse working men I" 

Martin tamed and faced him, and on his open 
brow there was no sign of disguise or pre- 
^tence. 

" Yes," he said, ** that does surprise me most 
of all — I thought of it bitterly enough, I can tell 
you. T expected a living martyrdom; I thought to 
have my feelings hurt and wounded at every turn, 
and what after all is the reality? — I find the 
most tender pity and kindness. Neither you nor 
I know much of society as yet, except from books, 
but I should be glad to be certain that so much 
trae kindness existed in the upper ranks.'' 

** Who would not be kind to you, Martin ?" 

^^ It is not that, it is not to me so much as to 
each other. You know poor Bryce Pawcett, one 
of the puddlers ; he has been dangerously ill, and 
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I offered to sit up with him last night Mj offer 
was thankfully accepted for next Tuesday, if he 
lives so long, — the sitting up is engaged six deep. 
I am going up again^ never fear for me,** 
said the young athlete in life's hard race, *^ but I 
shall always be thankful that I came down to see 
as much as I have done. But how do I shame 
you, Joe ?" 

** I thought it so hard to come into this place, 
to give up school, and stop here day by day and 
year by year, even as master.'* 

" And is it lighter now ?'* 

'^ Lighter, but not light I would not leave 
this now you are here, and indeed, the duties 
grow easier to me ; but I should like you and me 
to be at the university or in London studying law 
together, or at least in the wide prairies, if we 
must be at common ordinary work like this." 

" Indeed/' laughed Martin, ** you find it so, do 
you ? I, you see, on the contrary, find it very diflB- 
cult, nor shall I be contented until I can make 
my work answer as well as Wright" Wright 
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was a clever illiterate workman whom Martin had 
however long held in high respect. 

^* Yon can afford to be fanciful and poetic, Joe, 
yon see. I cannot, and that makes the 
difference." 

^' And what splendid Greek hexameters yon 
used to make.'' 

" We will make some to-night ; but my pre- 
sent ambition is to turn out a bar of iron as well 
as Wright. I shall be sure to fail, but I ani 
going to try again — hark, there is the bell," and 
they hurried back to work. Joe, in his duty of 
young superintendent of the works, followed 
Martin with newly awakened interest to see his 
attempt to rival Wright, and watching the young 
Vulcan's sinewy arms with sympathetic pride and 
admiration, speedily forgot in the midst of the 
healthy clang of labour the unhealthy dreams 
which too often disturbed his day's peace. Mr. 
Canton often saw more than he was supposed to 
see, and from his counting-house he had watched 
the young men's eager talk, and presently in the 
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foundry itself he saw its cooclosion where Joe 
was not only interested, hat was working as hard 
as Martin himself. Hitherto he had confined 
himself to the more clerk-like parts of the hnsi- 
ness, bnt now that he saw Martin expending his 
utmost skill and attention, his emulation was 
awakened. 

A little before his usual hour of returning home, 
Mr. Canton came in, and accosted his wife. 

** Mother/* said he, " we will have a hot supper 
to-night ; Latimer is a brave young fellow, and 
will do Joe more good than a fortune ; we must 
make him stay to supper." 

" We cannot," said Mrs. Canton, " the poor 
fellow is too proud or too shy." 

" I shall make him to-night," returned her 
husband ; " only have a good supper, and tell 
Peggy to lay the cloth for five." 

That night the Greek hexameters went on pros- 
perously. How glad Martin was that he had not 
wasted his time at school, for if he had done so 
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how mucli real pleasure would have failed him 
now* 

** Now for our Homer,'* cried Martin, *' we have 
half-an-hour left, and then I must be going/* 

Mrs. Canton looked at her husband^ bat he was 
finishing his pipe, and she did not know whether 
he heard or not 

'^ I wonder what he has for supper at home," 
she thought, as the savoury scent of the roast- 
ing fowl reached her from the kitchen, 

Mr. Canton threw away his pipe^ and took his 
hat. 

•* I shall not be two minutes gone, Latimer," 
he said ; ^^ but do not go till I come in." 

** No, sir," said Martin, scrambling over thc^ 
leaves of the dictionary as he spoke, — *' it must 
come from — ^yes, here it is,'' and he triumphantly 
supplied the word they were wanting, and went 
on with his work. 

Presently Peggy come in to lay the cloth, and 
the books were put away, and Mortimer got his 
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hat and stood with it in bis hand waiting for Mr. 
Canton. 

The outer door opened, and there were voices 
in the passage. 

" Take care of the step, sir," Mr. Canton was 
heard saying, which was always his introductory 
welcome to a stranger — for the passage was inter* 
cepted by a step — and then he opened the door, 
and Mr. Latimer came in. 

" Father I'* cried Martin, in surprise. 

** Mr. Canton was kind enough to come for me,'* 
Mr. Latimer answered, a little timidly, being not 
quite certain whether he did right to come. 

Martin looked gratefully at Mr. Canton, and 
his countenance glowed with manly pleasure. 

<* Put up your hat, Latimer," said his host ; 
*^ you must stay to-night. It blovf s quite keen and 
frosty, mother, we will have some hot elder 
wine." 

Mr. Latimer was made much of by his hostess ; 
but he could not quite understand his position. 
Unquestionably a few months ago his presence 
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at the Cantons' board would have been a conde- 
scension, what it was now he could not quite 
make out. One thing, however, was evident that 
there was but scant supper at home^ and that 
here the roast fowl, bread sauce, and other little 
matters were very tempting and appetising ; stUl 
Mr. Latimer could not get over the little difficult 
ties of social position, and though he was pleased 
upon the whole, he was very dull, puzzled, and 
silent. But not so Martin ; every morsel the old 
man swallowed, every drop of wine he tasted, was 
delicious to him. He sat by him and spoke a 
kindly word when his puzzled mood overwhelmed 
him, and when they drew round the fire his seat 
was next his father's. 

" Now," said Mr. Canton, when each held a 
glass of hot elder wine filled from the saucepan 
on the hob, " let us hear a bit of this Homer you 
make so much of, not that we shall understand 
it ; but tell us what it is about, and we will guess 
the rest." 

" You, Martin," cried Joe, and Martin first 
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explaining that his hero was dead, and that 
his old father was begging his body from the men 
who slew him, repeated Priam's speech, with 
modulated tones, chiming in so well with the 
magnificent language in which it was uttered, 
that Mrs. Canton said she could understand it 
quite well; and for her part should have given up 
the corpse without another word* Then the two 
young men together took it in turn to delivei 
pieces of English verse learned in holiday time, 
until it was time to go, for foundry hours were 
early. 

Out into the quiet street father and son went 
together, and with the bright stars overhead took 
their way to Dog's Head Lane« 

** I begin to see one thing," said Mr. Latimer, 
stopping upon the wide pavement of the 
Comhill. 

*^ Yes." 

^'Men and women are more alike than we 
fancy— it is the fact, but we never believe it 
Who would have convinced me three months ago 
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that I could spend an evening with the Cantons^ 
and be as mnch, aye, and as intellectually enter- 
tained as in a West-End drawing-room." 

** Live and learn, yon see," said Martin. 

*^ Then what are we always fighting for ?" asked 
Mr. Latimer, who certainly bad been a warm if 
he had been an unfortunate combatant 

" It is the law of civilization/' said Martin, a 
little dreamily, for he wanted to get home to 
bed, "only we carry it too far sometimes ; if we 
never wanted to get up higher we should live like 
the savages, you see, which would not be good for 
us." 

"No, no, no!" replied Mr. Latimer, con- 
tentedly. ^'Oh dear, oh dear, I forgot to buy 
any matches this morning — what shall we do ?" 

Beturning to his household cares, Mr. Lati- 
mer's philosophic speculations were rapidly 
dissipated. 

" It is a good thing," thought Martin, " that 
he has all this to think of, or he would go mad 
over his losses." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



UNA. 

« 

Autumn had gone down into winter, and the 
snow lay soft and still npon the ground on 
Christmas Eve, when there came two rumours 
into Ipswich, rousing both in their way a sharp 
interest. The first was the return of Mr. Old- 
ham and his bride. 

Marriage and gaiety are always good things in 
a neighbourhood when the bridegroom is rich, 
and likely to spend his money, and there were 
many who were not sorry to think that the re- 
tired ship-builder had married a young and 
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beautifal woman, of good connections in the 
world. 

The other rnmoor was an nglier one, and Msu:- 
tin caught it np from his passing friends in the 
street^ and heard it with dismay. Every garrison 
town retains a little interest and affection for the 
soldiers quartered within it from time to time, 
and though the interest is mostly given to the 
detachment of soldiers in residence^ memory 
still holds dear that which has last departed. 
It was not then without an interest personal as 
well as national, that the intelligence of the wreck 
of the Firefly reached the town. 

Greatly excited, Martin rushed to a news-agent 
and purchased a paper. It was while returning 
from dinner that he had heard the report, and he 
took the paper with him to the foundry, and as 
the cold wind whistled without, he read it aloud 
to a knot of attentive listeners, while waiting for 
the bell to sound to work. It was quite true he 
found. Wrecked off the coast of Madagascar, the 
transport-ship had gone down with all hands on 
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board, save a small boat's crew, with a few wo- 
men and children^ managed by two or three 
sailors. This escape served to make the story 
more pathetic, for from it was learned the sad 
bat glorious tale of English bravery and dis- 
cipline. Marshalled on boards the troops had all 
answered to the call — had stood in order as for 
battle — and had so gone down to their watery 
grave, erect, dauntless^ Qod-fearing, and obedient 
to the last. It was a tale which does not stand 
alone in England's story^ bat which brings gene- 
rous tears into the eyes even to think upon, and 
Martin read it with trembling voice to a tender 
and feeling audience. 

Joe Canton came in while he was reading, and 
stood behind him, one hand upon his shoulder. 

'^ Is there anyone you know amongst them," 
he whispered. 

Martin pointed down the list of lost officers, 
his finger pausing upon a name. 

" Ernest LovelL" 

The bell sounded, and they hurried to their 
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places ; but Martin felt overburdened and weary, 
as he went to work. " Poor fellow— poor Lovell," 
he thought^ ^' perhaps this is but a mei'ciful end 
to so sad a love-dream — to so keen a treachery. 
Where you are gone Ella's desertion can harm 
you no more.y 

Some iron railings for Mr. Oldham's park had 
to be finished, and were now in hand^ and there 
was much talk of Ella's husband, he could hear. 
^^ How will she take it, I wonder ? " he went on 
thinking; ^'had she but kept true for three 
months, she might have married then, without 
rebuke from me or any man ; but I shall never 
know how she takes it. She is gone out of my 
sphere, or I out of hers. We shall meet no 
more 1 " 

Martin thought that then sadly enough, but 
he did not wish to meet her — and yet he was full 
of pity ; and this pity was now mingled rather 
with compassion and mercy, than with contempt. 

It was Christmas Eve, and Mr. Canton closed 
the works rather earlier than usual. There was 
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great stir and bustle and preparation in the town 
for the morrow, as Martin turned his way sadly 
homewards. 

His father did not know anything of Ernest 
Loyell, but having bought the paper, he took it 
home for him to read, and he was rather glad 
that his interest in the unusual luxury kept him 
silent^ and left him time for his own thoughts. 
Independently of the wreck of the Firefly, he 
had much to trouble him. Out-of-doors plenty 
reigned, and reminded him the more of their own 
scanty provision — not that he minded that so 
much^ but the purse from which he was in the 
habit of making up weekly for what was wanting 
to his father after his wages had been expended, 
was getting very light, and Mr. Canton had as 
yet said nothing of increasing his wages. He had 
worked very hard, but yet he knew that he was 
not skilled enough to stand upon his merits, 
or to ask for more without the chance of a 
rebuke. 

His father was not a very good manager, only 
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his earnest intention to trj to do his best always 
made Martin contented with his failures, even 
when^ as he often did, he went hungry to his 
work 

^^ I fear I shall have to keep house/' he was 
thinking, ^^when the purse is gone, or we 
shall starve ; but it would vex him and fret me, 
besides taking away his occupation. It would be 
hard to have to fret over such trifles, when I have 
so much before me, too — so much that I must 
do. No, father must have his own way, and the 
chances are he will do better than I should, 
after all.*' 

Martin had been troubled on another score of 
late ; his father began to chafe at his idleness, 
and to talk of seeking employment, but Martin 
knew that he was not likely to succeed, and he 
did not wish his mind agitated upon the matter. 
Mr. Latimer had not been popular ; his irritable 
temper had always been in the way ; but all that 
was nothing to Martin, — he was his father, and 
his dutiful love shielded him from all blame ; but 
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he did not wish to see him ruled over by 
strangers, or anticipate any good from the 
attempt. 

He was yomig to have so heavy a burden laid 
upon him, and he tried very hard not to think of 
it, knowing that the thinking of one's burdens 
is ever a temptation to go wrong and murmur 
over them, 

^^ He was so bright and handsome/' he thought, 
returning to his memory of Ernest LovelL " He 
looked so well and so brave in his uniform ; it 
does seem hard to think that he should die such 
a death." 

He snuffed the candle, with a sigh, and draw- 
ing near the table, took down his Homer, and 
read of Hector's death. In the distance, they 
could hear children singing Christmas carols, but 
Dog's Head Lane was not rich enough for charity, 
and they did not come near the door. The voices 
sounded well in the distance, and the tune was 
quite audible. 

The widow was gone out to tea, dressed in her 

VOL. n. K 
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best^ and thej were alone in the house. Alone — 
and the one candle throwing shadows in the 
comers even of the small room. 

*^ How are you, father, to-night,** Martin said, 
rousing himself, for he had come in silent and 
forgetful, and his father was accustomed to watch 
his moods and humour them, though very sensi- 
tive to little attentions. 

# 

^' Quite well, Martin/' he answered cheerfully, 
^' this paper is quite a treat ; it is so full of the 
world. What a dreadful shipwreck this has been, 
-terrible I" 

Martin did not reply, and Mr. Latimer let him 
relapse again into silence. 

In the dark days when our spirits faint almost 
beyond the power of prayer, be we but patient, 
how often the light comes. 

As Martin sat sorrowing, but patient and silent, 
there came, not a step upon the pavement, it 
was so carpeted with snow that a footfall could 
not be heard, but a low distinct rapping on the 
door. 
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" Come Id," cried iSif artln, thinking it was Joe, 
^^ lift the latch and come in, old fellow." 

The latch was lifted, and the inner door pushed 
open. 

^^ I am not an old fellow," said a sweet young 
musical voice, in a tone of remonstrance. 

Half within the doorway stood a fair girlish 
figure. The eyes were of that clear blue which 
is now so rarely seen, softened by long black 
lashes. The face was fair and soft and dimpled ; 
and hair of a direct golden tinge floated round 
her in wavy curls. Her dress was of black velvet, 
short enough to shew her foot and ancle, and to 
mark her extreme youth. Over her head and 
shoulders, and wrapped about her bare arms, she 
wore a scarlet opera cloak as her sole covering 
from the cold. Standing there in almost childish 
defiance of their wondering glances, she looked 
so bright and radiant, compared with their poor 
plain room, and its homely accompaniments, that 
for a moment or two Martin contented himself 

E 2 
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with looking, a cnrions excitement and wonder 
kindling up into his honest eyes. 

^' I am afraid yon have made some mistake/' 
he said, at length, but he still continued sitting, 
as if afraid that the very action of rising would 
scare away the vision which was so pleasant to 
look upon. 

*^ You have," she responded petulantly, " Pm 
not an old fellow, and if you would ask me to take 
a seat, I would not run away." 

Martin, thus abjured, placed her a seat and 
closed both doors behind her. As he was doing 
so, she passed him with a little wayward air that 
seemed peculiar to her, and took the chair which 
he had been occupying, resting her &ir white arm 
upon the Homer he had been reading. 

^' And what brings you out this cold night, my 
dear. Have you lost your way?" asked Mr. 
Latimer. 

^^No," she said, looking at him attentively. 
^^ I ran away, that is all ; do not be frightened, I 
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shall run back again in a minute/* she added, 
laughing, as she saw his scared look round the 
room. ** Do not think me very wilful and fool- 
ish/' she added appealing in a deprecating tone 
to Martin^ ^^ but I was determined to take home 
news of you to your mother." 

** Then you are—" said Martin. 

" Una Anderson, of course. Mrs. Sowerby 
came here to-day on business, but she said it 
would unsettle Mrs. Latimer, and she would not 
bring her^ only me, and so I determined to carry 
back news of you ; was I wrong ?" still appealing 
to Martin. 

" I think you were very wrong to run away 
from Mrs. Sowerby," said Martin, laughing ; " but 
we will forgive you." 

Mr. Latimer looked up well pleased ; it was a 
long time since he had heard Martin laugh, and 
the sound was pleasant to him. 

^^ It was I who made his youth old," he mut- 
tered to himself, according to a habit he had 
fallen into siuce^his trouble, of talking to himself. 
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" Did you speak, sir ?" asked Una a little 
sharply. 

" No ; oh, no/* he replied, shuffling on his 
chair. 

^' I am but a dull companion/' said Martin, 
" and you see my father has adopted the plan of 
talking to himself 

'* I do not wonder at it ; I do very often. Here 
is a little stream near Brakhart to which I tell 
all my troubles, wishing that they would run 
away with the water.*' 

** And have you many ?" inquired Martin, look- 
ing in surprise at the radiant girl. 

" A great many," she replied, wearily ; " your 
mother and I are slaves — slaves and rivals, — only 
we say we will not rival each other.'* 

*' You rival my mother, or she rival you ?" said 
Martin ; *'it is impossible." 

**You have forgotten Mrs. Sowerby's will?" 
said Una coldly ; " it is there we are rivals ; 
until your mother returned home, for so Mrs. 
Sowerby insists on considering it» I stood unri- 
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vailed in her affections, now there is an uncer- 
tainty.'* 

** Can worldly thonghts come to this pass, and 
lead to such cold calculations," mased Martin; 
" then let me never give a thought to more than 
this day's bread." As he thus reflected he drew 
his chair a little back. She saw the movement, 
and quickly detected its cause. 

" You are shocked," she said, laughing lightly ; 
** you live in another world, — like Longfellow's 
blacksmith, ^ you earn whate'er you can.' I earn 
nothing, and until I saw your mother was taught 
to believe wealth, and, by inference, Mrs. Sow- 
erby's will, as all important" 

" You do not think so now ?" said Martin, 
bending a little forward. 

" No," she replied firmly, then suddenly chang- 
ing her mood and laughing lightly, ^^ but I am as 
much bound and shackled by such thoughts as 
the fly who discovers too late that the spider's 
web, beautiful as it is, contains a spider." 
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*^ Still 70U have discovered it, and will get out 
if 70U can ; that at least is something." 

" Something ; but not very much." 

** You say Mrs. Sowerby looks upon my mo- 
ther as having returned home ; she treats her 
kindly, then ?" 

" In her way, yes ; but your mother's heart is 
here. However, I must go now and tell my de- 
linquencies to Mrs. Sowerby." 

" You mean to tell her, then ?*' 

" Certainly ; do I not see my rival a martyr 
every day because she will tell the truth, and 
shall I not follow her example? Of course I 
shall tell her; but she cannot help then my 
having seen you." 

" No ; but it is better to telL*' 

" Give me something to take to your mother,'* 
she said imperatively. 

" T cannot. I have nothing." 

She stood considering. 

'^ Yes," she said, ^*you have your hair. Give 
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me a piece of that ; it looks like obstinate hair 
bat never mind, yon are Martin about whom shi 
talks and dreams/* 

" No/' said Martin, frowning a little ; " give 
her my love ; she knows she can have nothing 
better from me." 

Mr. Latimer sighed, and looked dreamily at the 
fire; a jealoas pang, as well it might, shot through 
his heart Had he not subjected his wife to de- 
pendence, and should he complain because her 
dreams were of the son who had not offended 
her? It was just; but the pang was bitter. 
M£u:tin saw the feeling readily enough, and had 
frowned the fair child into silence. 

'^I am going now," she said hastily, and a 
little offended. 

" Are you ; then I will go with you.** 

*' I need not take you out" 

But Martin's hat was in his hand, and his look 
determined. 

Mr. Latimer was almost sulky with her as 
he said good-bye^ and the tears came to her 
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bine eyes, as once more npon the snowy pare- 
ment, ontside, she asked Martin what she had 
done. 

** You have made him jealous/' he said ; " you 
spoke only of my mother's thoughts of her son, 
not of her husband." 

^^I did not like to say anything about that. 
Qb, the dear old man I I thought elderly men 
only lored their wires in a humdrum manner. I 
did not think jealousy possible." 

" They were always fond of each other," said 
Martin quietly, ^* and now it is his love for her 
which suffers him to remain patient with her 
absence. Tell her that, for Mrs. Sowerby*s in- 
fluence may not always be good. You are certain 
she is comfortable?" 

" I think so ; I am sure you were wise to send 
her, she is delicate and refined, — to live here would 
be death." 

^' Yes, I think I did well ; you see I am not 
very apt to repent of my decisions. " 

** Not even of the last ?" she asked earnestly. 
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•* I know that you refused to be a gentleman for 
your father^s sake,*' 

" Pardon me, I do not remember ever refusing 
to be a gentleman." 

" You would notgo to Oxford and live like one, 
which is much the same thing.'' 

^^ I hope not quite the same — I shall be more 
than ever careful to be a gentleman." 

^^ Ah, well, I wish sometimes I could be like 
you. T have been educated in such a false world, 
that I do not know what to believe in ; but here 
is the hotel, and I will say good night." 

" But not until I see you in and safe." 

And Martin advanced into the full light of the 
hotel hall, and even insisted on ascending the 
staircase with her, not losing sight of her until 
she had opened the sitting-room door and 
disappeared. 

Martin returned to the street as one suddenly 
awakened from a dream. The quiet sleepy town 
was all astir still with those who, each in their 
several ways, welcomed the glad season of 
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Cbristmas time. And Martin felt glad as any 
as he returned to his humble home. 

When he reached the door^ he remembered two 
things — Ernest Lovell, going down to his death 
with his sword by his side as for victory, and 
that Una was an Anderson, sister to one 
whose treachery he had witnessed, and felt in- 
tensely. 

Entering, he found his father rocking himself 
to and fro. 

" She forgets me, her undeserving husband," 
he was crying to himself ; and oh ! to lose the 
love he had possessed so long were worse than 
to lose it when love was fresh and young. But 
Martin came behind him and soothed him ten- 
derly, for was he not his father, and had he not 
chosen him before all personal ambition ? 

" The love lying between you, sir," he said, 
*'was too sacred for her child's lips to touch 
upon. You have but to say the word, and my 
mother will leave aU for you, because you love 
her, you will not say it, but neither will you 
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do her injastice^ or think for a moment that she 
forgets or misjudges you." 

" I will not, Martin, my brare son ; but when 
we have done wrong our judgment becomes 
warped. I did her much wrong — I would not 
listen to her." 

'^But you are patient now, and how that 
lightens my trials, I cannot tell you." 

" Ah," sighed his father, ** the trials of the 
good are always lightened, but never mind— never 
mind, I will look forward for the best. You will 
turn the tables yet, will you not ? You are brave 
and young." 

" Certainly ; I hope so," returned Martin fer- 
vently. 
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CHAPTER XVL 



CHBISraAS DAY IK DOO'S HEAD LANE. 

Another day of rest added to the one in seven 
was not nnwelcome to Martin. It may be taken 
as a test of his state of mind at the time that it 
was welcome. He worked hard) bnt without that 
aching restlesness which too often accompanies 
the hard-working spirit There are men who 
work hard indeed, bnt trouble as they work, not 
casting aside every weight for the race, but run- 
ning it with an additional burden. Martin had 
a taste of this feeling the night before, but now 
he cast it from him, and looked forward not cheer- 
fully only, but which is almost better, quietly. 
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How few care to realize the beauty and the bless- 
ing of a quiet mind. 

He was arranging a little programme for the 
daj^ how they should go for a walk to a country 
church, and dine late for a change — hare a tea 
dinner in fact, when the ostler from the White 
Horse came with a message that Mrs. Sowerby par- 
ticularly wished him to dine with her that day. 

He hesitated: how could he disturb these 
plans and disappoint bis father ?^ when the latter 
settled the question by telling the man his son 
would come. 

^^ You cannot hesitate/' he said, when the man 
was gone, ^* she may wish to say something about 
your mother ; for her sake you may not seem to 
avoid a meeting." 

** But to leare you alone on Christmas Day " 

*' I would not hare you give it up for the 
world, Martin ;'* and so Martin did not run after 
the man and call him back, as he half wished to 
do. He carried out his morning plan, however, 
only deciding that they would not go quite so far. 
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It was only on Sundays that they could have a 
walk together, and Mr. Latimer looked forward 
to it all the week. It was true he might go into 
the country any day he liked, but apart from 
him he did not care to run the risk of meeting 
old acquaintances, who would possibly cut him, 
he thought, or meet him with condescension. 
He did not mind going out with his son, however, 
and it was ever a touching sight, and one which 
grew upon the hearts of his fellow-townsmen 
more and more, to see Martin timing his youth- 
ful steps to suit his father's feebler tread, and 
leaving younger and more cheerful companions 
^darker and more subtle temptations as well, 
perhaps — to carry out more entirely his dutiful 
affection to his weak and imprudent parent. 

" There they go again," cried comfortable Mrs. 
Canton, as she stood by her window, dressed in 
her new plum-coloured satin, black velvet cloak, 
and green Terry bonnet, with feathers to match, 
as comely a matron, and as stout and buxom as 
a man of middle life could reasonably look for. 
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"Who goes, mother?" replied her husband, 
** but you need not tell me,— of course it is the 
Latimers." 

" Yes, and as pretty a picture to my mind as 
any going," replied the matron, " it is to see that 
good son, giving up all his young companions, 
to pay his duty to the father who has ruined 
him ; not that I see much in him myself, but he 
is his father, you see." 

" It seems to me much like a premium on 
imbecility of mind," returned Mr. Canton, " I've 
done my duty tolerably well for my son, and look 
at him, with his new kid gloves, thinking 
as much about me as Jupiter." 

** Suppose you ruin yourself, sir, and try me," 
replied Joe, quietly settling his glove. 

** I had rather be excused for the present." 

^^Then," replied Joe, **for the present you 
must please take me on trust." 

It was late in the afternoon when Martin and 
his father returned to the town ; the darkness of 
an early December afternoon had settled over 
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the conntry, and the lamps were lit in the 
streets. 

Mr. Latimer declared his intention of going to 
chnrch in the evening if one was open, and 
fieemed quite exhilarated at the idea of being alone, 
revolving in his own mind how a tiny comer 
of the steak he had prepared for their Christmas 
dinner would do for him with his tea, and how 
the rest would come in beautifully for the next 
day* On second thoughts he decided that he 
did not want any at all^ for nothing was so 
relishing after a long walk as toast iand tea, and 
^^ Martin grows so fast and has such an appetite/' 
he reflected with pride, " he is like a young giant 
to feed. I wonder if he always ate so much, but 
there, we never noticed what people eat then." 

Martin, dressed in the best clothes he had re- 
tained, was a little daunted to find that he was 
already growing out of them, and that in conse- 
quence he did not look half so well as he might 
have done; his manhood was coming fast upon 
him with the gravity of his new care& 
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Tenderly and lingeringly he wished his father 
good-bye, who, instead of retaining him, seemed 
quite anxious that he should be gone, and the 
better to deceive him» made quite a business of 
laying the cloth, and displaying the knives and 
forks, and dishes, although he had not the 
slightest intention of using them. 

" Mind and have a good dinner, father." 

^^ Oh yes. I daresay I shall eat your share and 
mine too, — a good walk gives one quite an 
appetite." 

** I am glad of that. I wish I could see you 
begin." 

" Not until you are gone. You know I never 
like to be disturbed at my dinner — not that you 
would disturb me, dear boy, only I will wait 
until you are gone. I am so afraid you will 
make the old lady angry by keeping her dinner 
waiting." 

Martin went, and Mr. Latimer stood and 
watched him well out of Dog's Head Lane, and 
then he returned and put away his clean dishes, 
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and knives and forks, and set his tea things^ and 
first giving an admiring visit to the untouched 
steak, sat himself content-edly down to prepare 
his toast and brew his tea. 

As Martin followed the waiter of the White 
Horse to Mrs. Sowerby's rooms, he could not help 
speculating on the welcome he was likely to 
receive from the eccentric old lady and her 
almost as eccentric charge. One would fancy 
that Ipswich, once upon a time, had been 
the sole abode of wood carvers, so much do old 
remains of the art break upon you, and astonish 
you,' in odd out-of-the-way comers of the older 
parts of the town. The room into which Martin 
found himself introduced was filled with some 
rich carving, and polished wainscoting, forming 
the frame work for a few good prints. The 
crimson curtains were drawn close round the bow- 
window, and a fire, as large as it was possible to 
make it, heaped up and brimming over, was 
burning and flashing brightly in the grate. The 
cloth was already laid for three persons, and 
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shone with old-fashioned curiously-shaped silver. 
Close to the fire sat Mrs. Sowerby, handsomely 
dressed in the style of a long-past generation — 
her gown^ having little shape, but much gracei 
was gathered at the waist only by a band, and 
opened upon the bosom to show a profusion of 
snowy linen. Yet her face was grim and for- 
midable as ever, as, without offering him her 
hand^ or attempting to rise, she motioned to him 
to take a seat which had abeady been set for 
him. In another chair opposite their hostess, 
and almost equally near the fire, sat Una, 
dressed as the night before, only that she had 
added a coquettish blue ribbon, with which to tie 
back her golden tresses, which fell gracefully and 
of their own wild will over her neck and 
shoulders. 

'^I asked you here, Mr. Martin Latimer,'* 
said Mrs. Sowerby, much as if he were a naughty 
boy who had committed some misdemeanour, 
^^ to show this young lady that if meetings must 
be necessary, they can be arranged without the 
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adoption of such very eooentric proceedings on 
her part" 

*' Meetings arranged," pouted Una. " You 
know I told you I had ney^ seen him before, as 
if he would arrange a meeting with a chad like 
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Martin smiled. **I mi^t have been tempted to 
do so^ if you had given me the c^portuniiy ; but 
as you did not, I cannot plead guilty." 

''Do you admire eccentricity, Mr. Martin 
Latimer?" grimly demanded his hostess. ''Is 
it piquant in your eyes,-^does it excuse the 
want of maidenly modesty and discretion, — do 
you find it so captivating that it casts a veil over 
all other defects ?" 

Una flashed her blue eyes across defiantly at 
him^ and provoked him to answer, 

" By no means." 

''There, child!" cried Mrs. Sowerby, as tri- 
umphantly as if she were another child ending a 
long dispute. " You have it now ; he does not 
admire it any more than I do— there — ^" 
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" But 70U like it very much," returned Tina, 
nothing daunted. 

Mrs. Sowerby winced at this, for it was the 
secret of Una's power. 

^^ And if/' said Una, still defiantly and care- 
lessly, ** you are tired of me and my ways, I had 
better go home. I am quite ready. I am tired 
of it all." 

There was the same look on her face as Ella 
had shown when complaining of the mud in the 
Orwell, so much so that Martin turned quite pale 
and stem, sitting as if silent and uninterested 
until the ill-mannered dispute should end. 

Taking advantage of a pause, he said, ^^ I am 
much obliged to you, madam, for your kindness 
to my mother. I hope you left her well." 

'^ I did, but I was not foolish enough to bring 
her here, do not think it" 

" I am very glad you did not— it was very con- 
siderate of you." 

^' You think so. Some people can appreciate 
my motives, I see, though others wilfully 
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miBimderstand them?" Here she glanced angrilj 
across at Una, who pouted back again. 

'^ She would hare exaggerated privations/' said 
Ifartin^ ^^ which we think little of now, and she 
would have been pained." 

'^ That brings me to another point," said Mrs. 
Sowerbj, '^ and as I do not like talking disagree- 
ables after dinner, for it spoils the digestion, I 
will speak of this now." 

Martin bowed his head to show that he was 
listening. 

^^ You asked me to take her back, jou know 
you did.'* 

*' Certainly I did so,** replied Martin, colouring 
a little at tliis very direct remark. 

^^ I never asked her to come back, never — I 
never interfered with her all these years, did I ?" 

" No." 

" Then you send her to me, — she comes back, — 
and I feel as if the old life, so long gone by, has 
come back to me. While I live, you must not 
take her away again," she added vehemently. 
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** You speak justly, and you hare a right to 
dictate in this matter/' said Martin quietly , 
^^ and yet I dare make no promise ; how could I 
promise to keep my father and mother separate ? 
But I must confess that for the present the 
utmost I can do is to keep my father, living as we 
do in one room. I see no present prospect of 
my being able to get a fit home for my mother, 
and until then while you keep her under your 
care you earn my deepest gratitude." 

There was an air of authoriiy in Martin, even 
while he acknowledged this heavy obligation, that 
had effect on both listeners. Mrs. So werby dared 
not go on to prescribe terms in her haughty self- 
asserting manner, as she had wished, and Una 
watched him wonderingly. She only, so far as 
she could see of all about her, dared to speak 
to Mrs. Sowerby as she thought openly and 
unconstrainedly, and she wondered that Martin 
was not afraid. 

" K," said Martin, " I might ask one thing." 

Mrs. Sowerby grunted an assent 
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^^ That thej might meet occasionallj, not at 
your hoose neoessarily, but anywhere." 

" Better not/' returned Mrs. Sowerby, " better 
not, or we, you, and I shall have more trouble. 
Nothing need be said to them if we understand 
each other, but promise me at least that nothing 
shall be done by you to bring about any ar- 
rangement of which I hare not due warning?" 

^'That I can readily promise you." 

^^ I am not certain she is not hiqppier away 
from him, he always frightened and worried her 
life out, and now that he has ruined her outright, 
it ought to content him; few men have the 
privilege of shewing their affection for their 
wives so entirely as he has done. What right 
has he to a wife when he cannot maintain 
her?" 

^' He feels that he has none." 

^^ And she,^ cried Una, vehemently and passion- 
ately remonstrative, ^^says that she took him 
for better, for worse, and now that the worst has 
come she is forced to leave Imn." 
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She did so only by his express wish/' ^^ 
Martin, much pained. 

*^ Always weak,'" aaid Mrs. Sowerby ; ^* but 
trust her to me/' she added quickly, seeing Martin 
about to break out. ^' X will take care of her 
when she frets and goes into hysterics, as she 
sometimes does. I have wine at hand, good 
food to strengthen her with, and a soft sofa for 
her to lie upon and weep if she will ; what cau 
you give her better." 

" Little enough," said Martin bitterly. 

^^ Then be content. I will befriend her, and I 
am not so hard upon her as I daresay Una made 
you believe last night." 

*^ No, no," said Martin. 

^^ I fear me it was yes, yes ; when young ladies 
run away and pay young men visits in the even- 
ing, they must be hardly used." 

'^ You would not have asked him here to-day, 
if I had not 1" Una cried petulantly. 

" You say that, but you do not mean it ; you 
know well that what I intend to do I pretty 
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generally cany ont^ and I could have stopped 
you last night if I had liked^ for I saw you going 
OTer the Market-place with your scarlet hood on, 
like a morris dancer, and I knew where you were 
g/Diag as well as you did yourself" 

They were like two children again, quarrelling 
to their hearths content. 
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CHAPTER XVIL 



A GHBISTMAS DINNEB. 

It is not very pleasant waiting for one's dinner 
after a long fast and mnch exercise, but Martin 
put np with it as patiently as he could, although 
he was not a little reliered when the dispute be- 
ing ended, Mrs. Sowerby rang the bell briskly, 
and ordered up the dinner. 

He then assisted the old lady to the table, 
placed a foot-stool for her feet, and made her 
comfortable with so much ease and politeness, 
that Una glanced at him with astonishment and 
pleasure. It was true, he had not given up being 
a gentleman. 

Before commencing her carving operations^ 
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Mrs. Scmerbj, with knife and fork in hand, and 
with a qnick fiery look at him, which first gare 
him the suspicion that she was not quite in her 
right mind— if not mad, yet rerging close upon 
its dark and cmel territory, — said sternly, 

^^ Yon understand through all I said, that I 
keep my row. ^ 

*' I do, but I am sorfy, of course." 

** Of course ; but that is not to the point" 

" I am so hungry,*' murmured Una. 

" Are you ; there is enough upon the table I 
hope," retorted Mrs. Sowerby, but she proceeded 
to give her attention to her duties, and did them 
well and graciously. 

When dinner was orer, and she had taken two 
or three glasses of wine, she retired to her arm- 
chair, telling Una to entertain Martin, but not 
to talk too loud, and so fell asleep. 

'* Come to the window,'* cried Una imperiously, 
^' and I will draw back the curtains. I like to 
see the people pass ; no one ever passes at Brak- 
hart, yon know." 
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Martin followed her to the window and helped 
her to draw aside the crimson curtains, and plac- 
ing his chair where she indicated, prepared to 
accept the amusement she offered him^buthewas 
stem and cold. 

" You are angry with me," she said coaxingly. 

He might have been put fairly off his guard by 
those blue entreating eyes, and that tender plead- 
ding face, if he had not remembered that she was 
an Anderson, and that there was a treacherous 
side to their winning ways. 

" Why should I be angry. What right have 
I, even granting that I have a cause.^' 

"You think me wilful and impertinent to Mrs. 
Sowerby?" 

" Do you acknowledge yourself to be so.'* 

^^ Yes, but I cannot help it. She riles me, and 
the more obstinate and wilful I am, the more she 
likes me. I am but a plaything for her ; if I 
were to be good, she would not care for me." 

** And so to please her you are naughty ; I 
understand,'* said Martin, indifferently. 
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The night before she had seemed like a beautiful 
fairy vision, to-day but a spoQt child, and — an 
Anderson. 

** You are right," she said, suddenly becoming 
grave, ^*but what would you be if you were 
regarded as nothing better than a plaything? tell 
me, for you have thoughts beyond the vain and 
foolish world I live in, — Ella told me so.'* 

^^ I suppose it is true that your sister is 
married ?" 

" Yes," said Una, beating her foot impatiently 
upon the floor, " and what a husband." 

*^A worthy man, the mak^r of his own fortunes," 
answered Martin gravely. 

" But what a big body and what little legs," 
mocked Una contemptuously. 

^^ He is your sister's husband now, and you had 
better not talk in this way.'' 

*« And why not?" 

^' Because I wish you not," said Martin, sud- 
denly. 

*^ Oh, if you wish, that is a different matter^" 
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replied Una submissiTely. ^^ I know yon spoke 
against him bravely once. '' 

^^ Bat times are changed, and you have no 
right to ridicule your sister's husband*'' 

" No, no, I will not if you think it wrong, only 
mamma made so much of the match that I was 
so disappointed." 

" I do not see by what right you criticise Ella,'* 
said Martin severely. ^^ You who are doing the 
same thing." 

" I — I marry a man with little legs,— how can 
you say so ?" 

'^ I mean you are governed by the same spirit, 
you are abeady drawing conclusions as to the 
will of a kind lady who loves you.'** 

" I only speak what others do." 

^^ And so make yourself worse," said Martin 
severely, ^^ they have the sense to be ashamed 
and silent, while you boast of what you ought to 
be ashamed." 

•* You are a nasty cross thing, and I will not 
love you ; I will hate you — there ?" 

L 6 
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** Nobody asked yon to love me ; what do I csre 
for the love of a naughty spoiled chfld ?" 

** You say I love money, and care about peo- 
ple's wills— nasty, poky, stuffjr things; but it 
is not true. I came to see you. I liked you, 
though you are poor, and not a gentleman ; and 
if you had asked me to come out of my fedse 
world and marry you, I think I would hare done 
it Anything to get at something real and true 
in this hollow world." 

Martin looked very hot and angry, ** Indeed, 
you are quite mistaken if you think I can be had 
so easily. I shall certainly never marry unless 
I can find a good, modest, and obedient girl, 
who can behave like a gentlewoman at all 
times." 

« As I cannot ?" 

" As you do not. I do not know what you can 
do ; but a gentlewoman ought not to be able to 
do or say rude things, — her temper and her man- 
ners should be always under some restraint." 

" Not eccentric ?" enquired Una humbly. 
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'^ Certainly not ; few things are so objectionable 
in a girl as eccentric, odd ways." 

** I am sorry you do not like me T^ 

^^ It cannot matter to yon very much what I 
think of yon ; bat it may do yon a litUe good to 
know that some men's good opinion is rery hard 
to win, and that I, for one, have a most profound 
contempt for a girl who can condescend even to 
be wilful for the sake of cajoling an old lady out 
of her money.*' 

Martin had for sereral months been acting 
with the common sense and decision of the ma- 
ture man ; but it may be inferred that on some 
subjects he was still a mere boy at heart, 

Una seemed to shiver, and shrink away firom 
words which lost none of their bitterness from 
the hard and ccHitemptuous tone of their delivery^ 
and, bending forward upon the window-sill, she 
burst into a fit of sobs and tears, which shook 
her slender frame like a willow in the tempest. 

Martin looked on, astonished and confused. 
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He had bad little to do with girls, haying no 
sisters, and no sisters' firiends to be acquainted 
with. Ella had been his one experience, and it 
was not a good one. Even as Una sobbed before 
him, he remembered remorselessly, ^^ She is an 
Anderson, and so, perhaps, was poor Lovell led 
on," 

She cried for a long time, silently now, and he 
looked on hard and stem as ever. She learned 
in that hoar a lesson well worth remembering, 
that few men are really softened by tears. 

^^ I am sorry," Martin said at length, in a 
freezing tone, ^^ that yoa take what I say so ill ; 
but you forced my opinion from me. I did not 
wish to speak.*' 

^^ To think that she should have the presump- 
tion to suppose she could marry me if she liked," 
he thought hotly, for he was not so cool as he 
seemed. 

Una looked up, parted her hair from oflF her 
face, and showed him the blue eyes which had 
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l)een bo lovely — so Boft— bo very tender and fair — 
with two red rims round them, utterly disfigured. 
There had been no Beeming there. 

" I do not take what you Bay amiss. I know 
how weak and hollow I am, and I cried because 
it seemed hard to be so much worse than other 
girls. I am not angry," and she held out her 
hand, suppressing a temptation to burst out 
crying afresh. " I do not want to love you, 
you know, if you do not wish it I only thought 
it might make me good, that was all. It seems 
BO beautiful to be good like you— able to withstand 
temptation, while I give way before every trial." 

" It is your own fault, then," said Martin re- 
morselessly ; but as for your being worse than 
other girls, I do not know that. You are not 
all alike." 

" I should like to have you for a friend. I 
would let you tell me all my faults." 

" I am much obliged to you ; but I have a 
friend already. I could not make a friend of a 
girl." 
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Martin hardly knew himself. He felt so forced 
to speak oat the blunt tmth, without a shadow o£ 
disguise. 

^* I am sorry I am a girl, then/' responded 
Una, very meekly, ^^ perhaps I should be better 
if I were a boy ?" 

"That depends/' replied Martin loftily; "it 
is possible for women to be good, — look at my 
mother." 

" I have done so, and have hated myself ever 
since." 

" You will do better to make a friend of her, 
and try to grow up like her, if possible." 

Now Mrs. Latimer had never been anything 
but a delicately pretty woman, --and Una was a 
lovely girl, and promised to grow up a graceful 
and beautiful woman, — ^yet she answered con- 
tritely enough, ** I will try." 

" And never think again about people's wills," 
he added severely; "it is only sluggards, who 
will do nothing for themselves, that depend on 
other people." 
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^^ Ah, bat we girls of the upper classes miist 
not work,— we are forced to do nothing ;'' and 
she wrong her soft round fingers as if they were 
en^nies, and she had no patience with them. 

*^ There is something in that/' replied Martin, 
a little less sternly. 

*^ If you knew my temptations/' sighed Una; 
^^ how angrv mamma would be if I got poky and 
good/' 

** I have had enough of that/' returned Mar- 
tin, almost fiercely, for he remembered Ella 
beneath the autumn trees ; ^' it is so easy to 
make your mother an excuse for your sins," 

^^ I never thought of it in that light/' cried 
Una 9 her sad face re-kindling with something of 
its old radiance. ^^ Tou never made your father's 
faults an excuse for doing the same." 

" You are treading on sacred ground." 

** Oh, I know — I know. I wish I were like you ; 
but mamma does not seem sacred to me a bit" 

" And yet/' with supreme contempt, " you 
wished me to be your fnend." 
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•* You might pity me, — help me, advise me?'' 

*^ I might certainly; but I do not call that 
having a friend.'' 

Here Mrs. Sowerby woke np, and called to 
Una to ring for tea, which she did immediately, 
carefully moving behind her to avoid showing her 
tear-stained face. Then she slipped out to bathe 
it, and try to remove all traces of her late pas- 
sionate emotion, returning presently again. 

When tea was over, Mrs. Sowerby turning 
abruptly to her, said — 

" Is there a fire in your room ?" 

*^ Oh yes." 

" Then wish Mr. Martin Latimer good night, 
for I have a word to say to him." 

Una rose without a word, and Martin heard 
Mrs. Sowerby mutter, " We are mighty good to- 
night" 

Then he saw the girl's colour rise, and her eyes 
flash ; but she said nothing but — ^^ Gtood night, 
Martin." 

The name seemed to escape her as a familiar 
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word. Then she was gone, and Martin felt in- 
clined to go after her, take her in his arms, and 
give her a kiss; bat he restrained himself with 
the remembrance, ^^She is an Anderson,^ and 
turned attentively to Mrs. Sowerby. 

^^ She is an Anderson/' said she, repeating 
his thoughts aloud with a witch-like cadence, as 
if she had read them. ^^ I did not bring her 
here to ensnare you ; although, girl as she is, 
many older brains than yours have been turned 
by her pretty face already — old ninnies, who 
hope to win a girl with a face like hers. Why 
her mother takes stock of every dimple in her 
cheek." 

" Not unlikely," returned Martin. 

" And so she is not for you, young man?" cried 
the old lady, with that lambent fire in her eyes, 
which spoke to him so forcibly of an unsteady 
intellect. Taking note of this, he answered 
quietly, 

^^ Tou know I am involved in schemes which 
give no time for idle romance. My mother is 
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my love at present I must make her a home 
before I think of a wife ; but you had something 
to say to me ?*' 

" Yes ; I had forgot. I ^yant you to meet Mrs. 
Anderson here to-morrow night, and be a witness 
to my will. She imposes conditions on my keep- 
ing the child.'' Again the fire in her eyes darted 
up, and flashed forth with ugly brilliancy. 

" Why do you wish to keep her?" 

** Why did yon keep silkworms when you were 
a boy ; not because you had the slightest hope 
of making them remunerative ?" 

" A living being is a far heavier responsibility.**' 

** Do I not know it — do I not know that if I 
give the child back to that vain and worldly wo- 
man she will be educated for sale?" 

"And you?" 

There was something in the honest eyes so 
clear and true, and in the wide and massive 
brow, which forbade the jeer with which she was 
about to answer him, and made her serious. 

" I educated your mother — 1, odd old womaa 
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as I am ; and I may save this girl, whose fair eyes 
and golden hair speak so much of my own buried 
darling." 

** She is certainly too good to be spoiled ; and 
if you can save her, you will have — ^ 

"Worked a miracle," she broke in quickly, 
" for she is an Anderson." 

" Ye*es," assented Martin, with a smile. " And 
does making your will further this object ?" 

" It does.'' 

" Then I will be here to-morrow night. Will 
nine do. I am engaged up to eight ?'' 

" Why not come at eight T' she said sharply. 

" The days are dull, and the nights long just 
now ; if I go home for an hour it will be a rest 
for my father." 

^< Model son I '' she said, with a sneer. But the 
sneer was answered by a laugh so blithesome and 
so honest, it rung upon her ear like a sweet for- 
gotten melody. 

" I am glad you think so well of me. Good 
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night, madam. Ton are tired, and ought to go 
to bed." 

He did not care for her sneers and her odd 
ways then, he remembered, as so few do, her 
substantial kindness above them all. He con- 
quered her by a heartiness which seemed at once 
to read the better part of her, and to skip the 
rest as not worth regarding. 

^^ Ah I if I had had such a son,** thought the 
old lady, as she watched him go, — a kind look 
on his face to the last " Why do I leave him 
to struggle ; but that I hate the old sinner his 
father. Never mind, the oak takes deeper root 
amidst the storms." 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 



MBS. SOWEBBT MAKES HER WILL. 

Mabtin was faithful to his appointment on the 
following evening. All daj he had been at work, 
his Greek lesson had followed in the evening, 
and then a qniet hour with his father, and now, 
dressed and purified from the forge , he was again 
at Mrs. Sowerby's door. 

He found the old ladj sitting at the table, 
writing materials before her, and a paper spread 
out as ready for signature. She looked grim 
and inflexible, but as she raised her eyes to greet 
him, he read in them the hidden significance of 
a sarcastic expression, though he could make 
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nothing of ic Seated at aome fitde firtanee 
fiom die fire waa Ifaik Anderacni. Her ample 
ddrts of rich brocade were spread out to the 
fiiQeat adrantagey her cap had eridentlf oome 
from one of the first metropoEtan miHiiieray and 
had not beoi fftinied in pnce; her hands were 
carefiillj and delicately glored, perh^saapre- 
paratorj to shaking hands with Martin, whidi 
she did in a grariooaly copdeacendiiy manner, 
enquiring after his parents and himself in a wavy 
kind of way, whidiseemed to say, *^ I enqoire of 
coarse, as a matter of ooortesy, and not becaose I 
wish to hear about anything so vulgar or tiresome 
as trouble." 

With this subject Martin had not the slightest 
intention of wearying her, and with ilie phantas- 
magoria of the sinking Firefly, with the men 
drawn up in order upon her deck before his eyes, 
he remained silently waiting for Mrs. Sowerby's 
business to go forward. 

'< I should like to read my will/' said Mm. 
Boworbyi aloud. 
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" Certainly, pay dear Mm. Sowerby, we are all 
intent. Martin, of course, has a claim npon you, 
and would like to hear what you have done." 

^^ Well, then^" began the old lady, grimly 
commencing the few formal words at the begin- 
ning and then going on — ^^ first, I give and be- 
queath to my niece, Jane Latimer, the furniture^ 
plate, and pictures^ and all goods contained in my 
house at Brakhart^ together with all the ready 
money lying at Brett and Co's., Ipswich." 

Mrs. Anderson bowed, fanned herself, and 
smiled graciously at Martin, as much as to say, 
« You have my permission." 

'^ I also give and bequeath to my nieoe^ Jane 
Latimer, all my jewels." 

Again Mrs. Anderson nodded across to Martin, 
who was too intent oa watching the very peculiar 
expression of Mrs. Sowerby's face to notice her. 

^^ I bequeath to Una Anderson the cases in 
which my jewels are contained." 

^' My dear Mrs. Sowerby, what can you mean 
by that?" 
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^ I mean wliat I say^" sharply rejoined that 
ladj ; '^ I also make the said Una Anderson my 
sole residoary l^atee, after all I^;al and fdneral 
charges npon my estate have been dnly satisfied." 

^Toa do not indicate yonr property in any 
way/' blandly remarked Mrs. Anderson. 

^ Yon can take a note of that — the account of 
all my property, and how invested, is contained 
in a tin box within an oak chest always remain- 
ing at my bed-side— and these are the k^s/*she 
added, pointing to two upon a bunch fiistened to 
her girdle. " I never part with them.'* 

^^ It is snflScient," cried Mrs. Anderson, rising, 
and rustling her brocade with its artistic folds to 
her side, she enclosed her in a warm and affec- 
tionate embrace, ^^ more than sufficient ; I give 
you my child — ^my best and dearest child." Thus 
locked and enfolded in her somewhat ponderous 
embrace, Mrs. Sowerby contrived to free her 
head, and to glauce across at Martin, a look 
which conveyed the word " humbug," as plainly 
as it could possibly be spoken. 
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The sight was a most grotesque one, and that, 
together with the tenor of the will altogether, 
brought to Martin's mind more certainly the 
idea of dormant insanity. Seeing through Mrs. 
Anderson as she so evidently did, how was it 
possible that she should so play into her hands ? 

Releasing herself from that lady's smothering 
embrace, and contentedly adjusting her cap, Mrs. 
Sowerby indicated her intention of signing. 

"Excuse me," interrupted Martin, "but I 
think that had better be witnessed by strangers, 
the landlord and one of the waiters perhaps would 
do. Mrs. Anderson and I both benefit in a 
secondary degree, and ic would be better to remove 
all appearance of interference." 

"As you please," returned Mrs. Sowerby, 
" summon them." 

She was quite cool and collected. 

Martin did so, and in a few minutes, landlord 
and waiter appeared ; the signature was made, 
witnessed in due course, and they departed, leav- 
ing a little embarrassment behind ; although Mrs. 
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Anderson was evidently pleased to see how in- 
differently Martin took the matter altogether. 

** Where was Una?^ he thoaght, all this time 
while the will was being so satisfactorily arranged 
in her favour — that will about which she had 
expressed an anxiety which had so angered 
him. 

It is easy to be angry present, but when the 
object is absent, then cooler thoughts, and often 
more pitiftd ones, take the place of anger. 

She had spoken of offering to marry him as 
expressive, not of any forward desire to bespeak 
his affections, but as testifying her desire of seli- 
abnegation, and her wish to sacrifice that world 
which her mother had evidently, young as she 
waj9, taught her to secure by marriage. 

" Poor child 1 " he thought, '^ poor Ernest 
Lovell, poor anyone, who with any right feel- 
ings of honour, and a light purse, sets his affec- 
tions on an Anderson." 

Thus thinking he stood and watched the ample 
brocade and richly-laced cap, doubtful whether to 
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go or to stay, when the wheels of a carriage 
cane up the street and stopped. 

" It is Una/' said Mrs. Anderson. " She has 
been spending the evening with Ella ; may I ask 
yon. to go and meet her and bring her up." 

Martin left the room and reached the carriage 
as the waiter was assisting her out. 

The red hood was over her head, as it had been 
when he had first seen her, and the dainty foot 
she placed upon the well-swept pavement had on 
its little satin shoe. 

" Have you been dancing?'' asked Martin, with 
a sternness which almost frightened her. Know- 
ing where she had been, and remembering Lovell, 
he had asked the question. 

" No," she answered, recovering herself, and 
defiantly, " I have been to a funeral." 

Her light airy blue dress and scarlet hood both 
denied the assertion; but Martin followed her 
in a more mollified temper. 

^^ Is it done ?" she asked, as they ascended the 
oaken staircase together, she making a pretence to 
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gather np her aiiy skirts, which were too short 
really to impede her, bat it looked like a woman 
to pretend they did. 

" Yes/* 

'^ Then I am bonght and sold^^sold. Do I 
owe my mother any allegiance now ?" 

"Yes.'' 

*'And yet she sells me. She does not love 
me. I would not have eaten much if she had 
but let me go home." 

" Your mother is a wanderer at present, and 
has no settled home to give yon. Yon will 
escape much annoyance by ihis arrangement." 

" Per— haps — I shall/' gasped the child, ** but 
I loved my mother and sisters." 

" Your mother and I are not good friends, and, 
therefore you will the better believe me when I 
say I think she loves you. I am sure I love my 
mother, but yet I send her away, you see." 

" Yes, but fit)m such a home." 

" It is yet better than none." 

" I do not know that," said Una, shaking her 
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golden curls, for she had greatly enjoyed her old 
nomadic and changeftil life. At least there was 
excitement in it There was none at Mrs. 
Sowerby's. 
**Good night," she said suddenly. **I am 

angry with mamma, and shall not come in there 
to-night, and you do not care for me." 

She gave him a wistful, longing look, a look 
which said — " Oh, if I might find a place in your 
great good heart, I might find courage to 
struggle upwards to the light" 

" Good night," he said ; no answering tender- 
ness in his eyes, no turning back from his pur- 
pose, no relenting. 

**I am sorry you will not let me be your 
friend," she said, softly. " I would have been very 
true and faithful ; but good night." 

" Good night" He watche^l her ascend the 
stairs, still with the affectation of gathering up 
her pretty skirts with her white fingers ; but as 
he stood so far beneath her, he seemed to have 
taken a place above her — ^at least in her eyes he 
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Btood upon a pedestaL She entered her room, 
closed the door behind her, tmd then threw her- 
self on the bed, utterly disconsolate. 

Was she so unworthy of all love that her 
mother was willing to part from her, and Martin, 
a common workman now, refosed her his friend- 
ship ? She had gone to spend the day with her 
bride sister, and the awfol fact had dawned upon 
her that a rich husband could be a bore ; and 
that Ella's face looked like a funeraL She had 
read in the newspaper which Ella had given her 
that day all about cousin Ernest's death, and in 
the tiny purse in her pocket, she had a crisp bank- 
note and a little paper from Ella, containing only 
these words* ^^ At least go into mourning for 
him, mamma. '^ 

And Una, quick witted enough, guessed her 
sister's history, with sharp poignant pity, and 
Mr. Oldham a bore too— a bore, who would 
enter his house by the side door— and who after 
aU looked more insignificant than his butler. 
She did not guess, quick witted as she was, that 
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she had been sent to spend the evening in her 
bright blae dress, with the hope that Ella would 
note the fact that they were not in black, and if 
she nrged mourning to screen her own from 
obserration, be forced to back her advice exactly 
as she had done. The fact had been spared her, 
but Ella knew it well, and had accepted it as a 
matter of course. 

" You had better go and see after your daughter, 
Mrs. Anderson," said Mrs. Sowerby, when Martin 
brought her message. ^^ If she is displeased with 
this arrangement we can burn the will, and 
then everything can go to Jane, who is my next 
of kin." 

This was too distressing. Mrs. Anderson swept 
from the room, majestic but terrified, to scold and 
coax the child to reason. 

"What a mother?** exclaimed Mrs. Sowerby, 
weariedly, then seeing that Martin was looking 
at her very seriously, " I am not going to ill- 
use her ; by placing her under your mother's 
care and influence I may save her, perhaps, and 
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there was no other way of getting her into my 
hands than by the means I have chosen, remember. 
The mother makes no stipulation whatever, except 
as to the money, not even to have her for a week — 
she did propose coming to me for a month, every 
six months ; but when I said no, but she might 
have the child if she liked at home, for that time 
she let it be. Oh, I am sick of the world ; there 
is nothing at all in it but what you can buy, and 
for that you must make a very hard bargain. I 
hate it" 

" She seems a girl of much sensibility," said 
Martin, keeping to the point in hand, "and is 
at present vexed, I think, at her mother's part- 
ing from her so easily, not at your taking her ; 
you must try to win her by love, the richest 
of all purchase-monies, you know," 

She put her hand to her head and looked at 
him wearily, 

"It may be purchase-money, but with what 
can we purchase it if we want it ? Have I not 
tried to purchase you and £stiled. Did I not 
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think your aflfection, boy, worth winning, but I 
could not get it'* 

*'Not upon conditions so arbitrary." 

**My vow prevented my oflFering you any 
other. If that old man were dead,"' she almost 
hissed. 

" My father dead 1 You wrong yourself and 
me, so dear is he to me that if I had the power 
to lengthen his life by shortening my own, I should 
be ready to do it" 

He spoke with flashing eye and flushing cheek. 

She raised her two hands and dropped them 
into her lap again in a kind of despair, muttering 
beneath her breath, so that he might not hear, 
^' The old sinner I " 

But Martin, seemingly taken with sudden pity, 
came to her, and said with emotion, *^ You have 
been very kind to me through my mother ; be very 
sure I thank you for it with all my heart. Give 
her my love when you go back, and tell her your 
kindness makes me very happy." 

Then he stooped and gave her a young hearty 
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kiss, 88 be would bare kisned his mother; and so 
bade her good nighty catchmg upon his o?m 
wonderinglj as he clasped her hand a tear which 
had &Uen from the dim eye and do wn the wrinkled 
dieek. 

Then he left her^ not caring for Mrs. Anderson's 
mtarBy or for waiting to see how the farce about 
the will would end; but out upon the crisp 
pavement and homewards beneath the stars, for 
to-morrow and every to-morrow he must be up 
early, and yet^ tired as he was, he must stay to tell 
his father a little of what passed before he slept, 
for were they not friends now in these hard days, 
as much friends as father and son. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



MABTIN REOXIV£S AK DTnTATIOH. 

Snt PsTEB Walfobd sat comfortably in his Re- 
fuge regarding Mrs. Foshey^ who stood waiting 
for orders. Now it was a certain fact that 
since Mrs. Fushey gave warning on that day 
which she so well remembered, and Sir Peter in- 
trepidly advertised for a new housekeeper, that 
he manifestly had the upper hand* He took his 
advantage in a very quiet way when he had not a 
fit of the gout, which was, alas> almost as rare as 
with Horace Walpole in his latter days. But he 
felt it, nevertheless, as did Mrs. Fushey, to her 
own comfort ; for people are never happy when 
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their natural position:) are rerersed. Still it is 
as well to place the fact on record, that a servaiit 
who wishes to get the upper hand of maister or 
mistress should not go the extreme length of 
giving warning, as Mrs. Fushey had once done 
to her cost 

" I must give a dinner, I suppose, Mrs. Fushey,*' 
he began, " to those new-married folks ?" 

" I suppose you must. Sir Peter." 

" It shall be Wednesday then, to-day week. " 

"And how many guests will you ask, Sir 
Peter?" 

** Let me see, — Mr. and Mrs. Oldham, two ; 
our rector and his wife, four ; Mr. and Mrs. 
Abercrombie, six ; myself, seven ; and Mr. Martin 
Latimer, of Hevylands, eight." 

^•Of Hevylandsl" repeated Mrs. Fushey, in 
dismay; "you forget, Sir Peter, Mr. Dalr^mple 
has got Hevylands now, — you mean Mr. Dal- 
rymple, Sir Peter ?" 

" Is my memory failing me as well as my 
agility, Mrs. Fushey?" returned her master, se- 
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verely, " Mr, Dalrymple is only the tenant of 
the Latimers," 

*• Law, Sir Peter, only a kind of make-believe. 
I have heard Mr. Latimer will not take a far- 
thing of rent for as many years as he is likely to 
live ; and as for his son, he is but a common 
workman now." 

*^ My list of visitors is concluded, Mrs. Fushey, 
and as I do not intend to ask yon to sit at table 
with them, you may spare your strictures on a 
gentleman who is about to be my guest." 

" You will invite the father then, of course. Sir 
Peter. Poor old Mr. Latimer," put in Mrs. 
Fushey, who was prepared to bring off her forces 
in good order. 

** No," said Sir Peter emphatically. " I pity 
him ; but I feel that he is the victim of his own 
arrogant avarice. No, he must taste of the ruin 
into which he has dragged his son ; besides, the 
man is a bore, and the number is complete. No, 
Mrs. Fushey, I can see behind me and I can see 
a-head as well as most men, and I can tell you 
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that Martin Latimer, of Heyjlands, is already a 
youth of mark. The sins^ nay the boredom iji 
his fftther^ shall not rest upon his head." 

Thus it fell oat that, a few evenings after Mar- 
tin's last visit to Mrs. Sowerby^ and her depaiv 
tore on the following day, Martin found a 
note of formal invitation waiting him as he 
returned to exchange his working dress for one 
fit to appear in at the Cantons. 

^^ This is strange, father,'' he said, giving him 
the note. ^^ Strange and kind." 

Mr. Latimer read the note with moistened eyes. 
He knew Sir Peter's meaning almost as if he had 
heard his observations to his housekeeper, and 
recognised its truth. 

'^ It will be a great embarrassment to me," 
said Martin. ^^ I think I should forget how to 
behave now, or how to eat my dinner with a ser- 
vant behind my chair." 

A pained expression crossed Mr. Latimer's 
fgiee ; but passed, leaving the calm, humble look, 
now so habitual to hinu 
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^^ That is what joa must not forget^ Martin, or 
yon will add to my self-reproach. Ton are a 
gentleman by birth, and up to your present age 
by education ; of that no one can deprive you. 
I, in trying to put yon up higher, let you £Edl low 
as you are ; but it was my &ult, not yours, as 
Sir Peter sees. Ton must accept his kindness ; 
it would haye been an honour, remember, for yon, 
boy as you are, to have had a special invitation 
even at the Laurels." 

" I will excuse myself to Joe, and will carry 
my own answer to Sir Peter to-night*' 

It was easily done. Joe excused him with re- 
gret, but kindly and readily, and even walked 
with him so far as the Bridge. There they parted, 
and Martin, with quick steps and a feeling of new 
enjoyment, turned into the old familiar roads, and 
approached the substantial mansion of Sir Peter. 

It was the first time he had gone near his old 
home, where life had been so serene until Law- 
ford's ambitious schemes had interposed. Little 
as he seemed to concern himself, either with the 
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past or the fatare, he had never yet- had courage 
to turn in this direction. He walked as modestly 
up the grand avenue as he had done aforetime ; 
but he felt, with a certain satisfaction, that it 
was modesty and not subserviency The society 
he had led of late had tended rather to teach him 
independence, and to free him from the fancifxQ 
.ties which so often bind us in real bondage of 
feeling. He had been dealing with the true and 
tiie actual, and had been spending his time with 
a class of men forming the very substance and 
strength of our great nation. 

He found Sir Peter in his Reftige, trying to 
warm himself by a tremendous fire, for the lonely 
maasion, standing apart as it did from all others^ 
required more fire, and was really colder than the 
lodging in Dog's Head Lane. 

Sir Peter was not surprised apparently, but 
looked at him with a questioning scrutiny from 
beneath his bushy eyebrows. 

" I come to thank you. Sir Peter, for your very 
kind invitation,'* said Martin. 
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" And of course you will come." 

*^ Ought I ; is it right to take advantage of your 
kindness, and in my present position, to force my- 
self upon your guests ?" 

*^ Your present position," said Sir Peter kindly, 
when he had waved him to a chair near him, '^ is, 
I take it, an honourable, one. You have achieved 
honour by acts of sterling common sense, and 
downright honesty, and in the same temper you 
are earning your own and your father's bread. 
You must allow me to show publicly what I feel 
about it." 

" Thank you, very much. I should have written 
to decline, had I not so very much wished to 
preserve your occasional — " He hesitated for a 
word. 

" My friendship," rejoined Sir Peter. 

" If I might use such a word. I would gladly 
secure some occasional intercourse, the opportu- 
nity of asking your advice, and, let me be blunt, 
trying in your society not to forget the behaviour 
of a well-bred man." 
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Bold this, Master Martin — hold certainly; 
but if bold, flattering. 

Sir Peter, as we have said, liked to give advioe 
when secure of its being taken* 

He remembered how the youth before him had 
gone out from his old home on foot, with his 
&ther on his arm, not taking advantage of former 
acquaintance so much as to make a £Burewell call, 
or throw out a hint of requiring introductions or 
assistance ; not asking so much as the loan of a 
dog cart to go with. 

" You have acted for yourself with sc much 
judgment and decision, that you will scarcely 
need my advice," said Sir Peter,smiling, and evi- 
dently well pleased. ^^ Nevertheless, put your 
request into better shape, and tell me exactly what 
you want me to da'' 

^^ To excuse my accepting your invitation for 
Wednesday," said Martin, taking courage to 
smile in return, ^^ and to allow me to call upon 
you occasionally." 

** That I very readily will," replied Sir Peter. 
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^^ A young man of your modesty and common 
sense would always be welcome to an old man, 
about doing his last stage in this world, and if 
I can be of any service to you in pointing out 
little matters of etiquette and fashion, or in 
teaching you some knowledge of a society yrith 
which I WBS once familiar, it will give me 
pleasure to impart my experiences, and so to in- 
struct you in the rules of those circles to which 
by birth you belong. Anything which puzzles 
you, we will discourse upon together. This for 
the future, Mr. Martin, but for this once yoa must 
dine with me on Wednesday.'* 

^^ It seems hardly in keeping with my present 
style of life/' said Martin hesitating and blush- 
ing, " and yet if you think it best, I give way of 
course, but honestly, I could not afford anything 
like company dress, and unfortunately I grow so 
fast, that—" 

^<I understand, nor will I press you again; 
but for the present, your boy's loose frock will 
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do ; ajpber that we will put oflF company until you 
can a£ford a dress coat^' 

They passed on then to other topics. Martin 
told frankly of his present state of life, and of 
the wonder he chiefly felt in it that it was not so 
very different after all, and that his associates 
also were comprehensible and satis&ctory to him 
—new and startling facts to Sir Peter, who so 
entirely belonged to the aristocractic schooL 
This led to a little amiable discussion^ in which 
Sir Peter had the best of it. Martin listening 
respectfully while he pointed out the advantages 
of cultivated intellect, scientific knowledge, and re- 
fined manners. At last, Martin saw with surprise 
how late it had grown ; at the same time that 
Sir Peter recognized the fact, that instead of a 
long evening of ennui^ or attempted employment 
to anticipate^ he had been led into an animated 
dialogue, and had nothing before him but his hot 
negus and biscuit before seeking his rest. 
Country life has its pleasures; it has also it weari- 
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ness as contrasted with the toomach life of towns. 
Sir Peter had outlived many of his cronies, 
and seldom cared either to go out, or to receive 
company at home. His evenings were often 
dull, particularly when the book club fell heavy , 
as it often did, and industrious people put in 
vetoes against novels. Now, suddenly he found 
a break offered by the society of a youth he had 
determined to encourage. They parted with 
mulfual good will and pleasure. Martin modest, 
but truly independent in thought and feeling 
though scrupulous ly mindful of the observances 
due to superior rank, had brought new impetus 
and freshness into the dull life of Sir Peter, who, 
in return, knew that he had much to give of ex- 
perience and observation of men and things. 

Homeward to tell all this to his father — who 
must be made his constant friend and sjrmpathiser, 
or things would go ill for both — Martin went, 
through the familiar roads, now so dark, that he 
could hardly discern his way ; but a light was in 
his heart. Have we not heard of it — ^^ a light 
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whicli springs up for the righteous," and it made 
the walk bright and pleasant to him, though it 
was ver J late for rest, and to-morrow must bring 
its early returning toiL 
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CHAPTER XX. 



ADVANCEMENT. 

Mabtin's appearance as a guest at Sir Peter's 
had been opposed by Mrs. Fushey on the ground 
that he was now a common workman ; but he 
was not so destined to appear there. 

It maybe remembered that on that night when 
he rowed Lawford out with the tide, the flying 
lawyer, swindler, or whatever he may be termed, 
gave Martin a letter to be opened at three 
months' date. One night between the invitation 
and the dinner, Martin remembered it^ and drew 
it forth firom his desk in which it had laid by 
until then. 
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Haying some misgiviiigs abont it^ and fearing 
it might in someway compromise him, he cairied 
it to Mr. Prince, and requested him to see him 
break open the envelope. He and Mr. Pnnoe 
had often met for necessary business arrange- 
ments of late, and in a slow, silent, matter-of- 
£Eict manner had grown to like each oth^, and 
to entertain a kind of mutual respect, so that 
when Martin made his request, Mr. Prince very 
readily consented. It was not at the shop that 
Martin called, but at his private house on the 
hill, a good-looking, pretentious building, which 
with its solid comforts and moderate luxuries, 
Mr. Prince found it more di£Bicult, year by year, 
to forget when in the presence of his sometimes 
over-assuming and often poorer customers. 
^ Bitting opposite each other, with the shining 
dinner table between them, Martin took out the 
letter and looked at it a little contemplatively. 
It was discoloured from having been in his 
pocket that night when he had been so thoroughly 
wetted. 
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" We shall never get at the inside by looking 
at the out," observed Mr. Prince, whereupon 
Martin broke open the envelope, and drew from 
it a Bank of England note, new, but crisp no 
longer. Not a word was inside — nothing but the 
note for fifty pounds — a fortune to Martin, who 
had broken into his last reserved sovereign. 
But Mr. Prince, matter-of-fact man of business 
that he was, saw that Martin's countenance fell 
It was true, then, that Mr. Lawford must have 
left England bearing with him a pretty heavy 
purse, or he would not have parted so easily with 
so large a sum. 

Somehow the boy, in the great generosity of a 
good and truthful heart, had tried to believe that 
the man who had ruined them was to be pitied 
rather than condemned. Mr. Bogers' trust and 
confidence in him had strengthened him in this 
opinion, but now his maturer judgment, hardened 
by some months of trial, led him to a contrary 
conclusion. 

VOL. II. N 
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Ho was rooaed by Mr. Price's exclaiming — 
'^ The very thing I was wanting/' 

Martin passed the note across to him, bat Mr. 
Prince left it between them iq;>on the shining 
table. 

^^ I suppose it is mine, and I shall be glad if 
you will pay it away where it is most wanted.'' 

^^ Noy no ; moderation in all thmgs/' rejoined 
the man of substantial business habits. ^^We 
came to a settlement with your creditors, if you 
remember, and by that settlement you promised 
to pay them everything. You will pay them 
with that, or I am much mistaken," and he laid 
his hand heavily down on the note, ^^ but not in 
driblets. No ; we want it for another purpose. 
You must get Canton to take you as apprentice, 
instead of working on as you are doing, with 
little hope of rising. And he must give you 
higher wages as welL" 

^^ I hardly like to ask him." 

*^ I will ask him then, with your permission," 
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said Mr. Prince^ placing the fifty pounds in his 
pocket, and expanding his white waistcoat, like 
a bird of full plumage. 

Martin thanked him with a few words ; but 
they both began to understand the value to be set 
on each other's words, and Mr. Price said, as 
they rose together, ^^Qto home, and wait for 
me ; if possible I wUl see Canton to-night" 

Mr. Prince's interview with his neighbour 
Canton was brief and Qonclusive, ^^ Do you know 
the value of the boy ? Will yon take him, and 
give him a pound a week tp b^gin with? Or 
shall I, upholsterer, or worker in iron — ^what 
does it matter which? when a man has the 
work of a man m him, he will get on in either— 
which shall it be ? I fihall be glad tp have him, 
but I do not interfere, if you want him." 

Canton, on this view of the matter, preferred 
keeping him. 

" Very well, Mr. Canton would take the fifty 
pounds, and give him a pound a week to begin 
with, more when he earned moire, or Prince 

k2 
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would remonstrate in a neighboorlj way, and the 
indentures to date back from the time when Mar- 
tin entered the foundry.^ 

Such was the the condnsion amved at — easily 
and clearly and conveyed to Martin waiting at 
home, by Mr. Prince — Mr. Prince, with expansive 
waistcoat, and gorgeous watch chain, with which 
he always played when not employed, and the 
pompons manner — at least, strangers would so 
have described him, and Mr. Latimer sometimes ; 
but Martin saw only the weightier portions 
of the man's soul ; his industry, knowledge of his 
own peculiar business, punctuality, and moreover 
quiet success in his calling. 

Martin, carrying out a theory learned in the 
foundry, had come to think that success in life 
is due very often to knowing one thing well, 
and thoroughly respected the man who did the 
duties of his calling well — ^religiously ; although 
men of more varied abilities might apply to him 
the word " narrow minded." 

'^ The stream, to be of any use, must flow in 
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one channel," Martin was wont to say in after 
years^ when looking back npon his life, and its 
associates. 

Mr. Prince sat down that night, and expanded 
himself in the little room as if he were mach at 
home in it, and Mr. Latimer slipped out while 
they were talking, and brought in some ale from 
some mysterious public reservoir, not far from 
Dog's Head Lane, and spiced and heated it over 
the fire in a wonderfully clever manner, to Martin's 
great admiration, for he had an admirable power 
of appreciating every thing he did. 

** A pound a week, a pound a week, — we are on 
the right road," exclaimed Mr. Latimer, as he 
busily stirred the simmering ale ; " I always knew 
what the boy had in him, and yet I thought I could 
not do enough for him. Why, sir, such boys do 
not need their fathers." 

" Don't they, though," responded Martin, 
" why I should not care for work if it were not for 
you, father, and I am sure Mr. Prince, with the 
little we have spent, it is a mercy we are not in 
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debt — you cannot think what a wonderful manager 
my father is.*" 
" No doubt, no doubt/' replied Mr. Prince, in a 
^ patronising tone, the truth being that he could 

not forgive the old man yet, for his former as- 
sumptions, and watched him as scrutinizingly as 
if he were on his probation, as indeed, he was. 
When he had tasted his glass of sweetened ale, 
however, and found that spice and sugar were 
in due proportion, his feelings softened towards 
him very sensibly, and the remaining hour, for 
he actually condescended to stay so long, was spent 
in agreeable chat, so that they parted much to 
their mutual satisfaction. 

The next day the indentures were drawn up, 
and in the evening after the Greek lesson, Mr. 
Latimer was fetched to sign them, and so with a 
little quiet merry making, Martin was formally 
admitted as apprentice in the iron works. His 
heart beat high on the following morning when 
^ he entered the foundry arm in arm with Joe 
Canton, and upon the same acknowledged social 
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footing. Of oonrse the whole thing was known 
by the time the friends entered a little before 
business hours; and they were greeted with a 
buzz of congratulation. Martin had done his duty 
as one of them so well, and with such kindly grace 
had laid aside all the pretensions he might have 
grounded on the fact that he had seen better 
days, that his rise to something more nearly 
approaching his proper position was recognised as 
his right. 

How to earn the pound a week which was to be 
his wages, was a question which greatly sobered 
Martin, although Joe would break in upon him 
with little joyous exclamations, and quaint quota- 
tion out of the gladness of his heart on finding 
that he could now speak to him in business hours 
on terms of familiarity without fear of his 
reproof. 

By the end of the day Martin had solved his 
problem, and watching his opportunity while the 
foundry was closing, he advanced to the countings 
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house where Mr. Onton was engaged alone over 
his books. 

^^ May I speak with yon a minute, sir 7" 

^^ If yon do, yon must sit down and wait," re- 
plied Mr. Canton, a little shortly^ for the ac- 
counts were against him^ and his head was aching 
with calculations after a noisy day's work of 
minute superintendence. 

Martin sat down and waited very patiently, 
and the more worried and hot and anxious 
Mr. Canton grew the more bright and hopeful 
his own fSsu^e became. 

At last the master closed his books with a sigh. 
*^ I looked to Joe to help me when I gave him a 
first-rate education/' he said wearily, ^^ but he is 
good for very little in the arithmetical way, and 
tells me he hates figures. 1 had little or no 
education, but you see I get through them some- 
bow, and naturally I looked to him, for my head 
gets confased at times." 

** Cannot I do instead," urged Martin promptly. 
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•* I wanted to ask you sir, if I might help you a 
little in over hours^ because I do not like to take 
the pound a week you are going to give me with- 
out earning iV* 

Mr. Canton looked fixedly at his honest open 
face* 

** And what did you wait here to say to me ?'' 
he asked. 

^^It was that I have been thinking all 
day what I could do to deserve my wages, and 
I remembered that I had several times heard you 
say lately that figures made you feel giddy. You 
know I always got the mathematical prizes at 
school/' he added, mildly asserting himself at 
the right time, " and if you would teach me first, 
and give me a little direction afterwards, I feel 
sure I could help you." 

Mr. Canton remained for a short time looking 
at him in thoughtful silence. 

** You see," he said. " I do not want a com- 
mon accountant, that is hired easily enough. I 
wanted Joe. I wanted him to give his mind to 
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the bnainess, to the ke^HDg it, improying it and 
extending it as I do myself, and as nobody else 
would, perhaps, beycmd just doing his duty and 
earning what was paid him. I wanted Joe to 
learn to be the soul of the business in case I 
should be taken off, for it would be a pity 
such a tidy connection should drop in any case." 

Martin looked earnestly and commiseratingly 
at him — his was a great trial he knew, it was a 
heavy trial that a son should turn firom his father's 
business and take no interest in it. His better 
influence had already induced Joe to enter the 
foundry, but he felt the more how hard it was 
that a father should owe the fact to him, and not 
to filial duty alone. Much too, as he loved Joe, 
he saw that he would not, perhaps could not be 
what his father so earnestly desired. Joe, with 
his taste for accomplishments, might make the 
firm more gentlemanly, but not more substantial ; 
perhaps the forcing iurther duties upon him 
might turn him altogether firom it. 

" You have nothing to say for Joe ?" 
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*^ He will learn to like it in time, perhaps ; he 
has already given up his own wish for a profes- 
sion." 

^^Bnt without learning to be a tradesman, 
sometimes I think I had better let him have his 
way.*' 

^^ Joe thinks better of that, and has decided not 
to leave you." 

^^ And I must take him for what he is worth, 
then, and be thankfol that he is at least tract- 
able." 

^'And for the accounts,*' resumed Martin, 
" may I try? — in time perhaps I may learn to be 
of some assistance to you." 

*^ Well, you shall try if you like to put up with 
the ill-humour I shall feel in the thought that it 
is you and not Joe." 

" Perhaps even that may be remedied," said 
Martin with a quiet smile. It was remarkable 
that Martin, though preserving a perfect respect 
and habitual deference for his elders and superiors 
had no knowledge of personal fear or of that 
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more delic5ate and more subduing mental timidity 
which Joe suflfered from. Joe was afraid of his 
father, whose every wish was to promote his 
happiness by judicious management, although 
he often carried out his plans stolidly and 
gravely. Martin could give respect but he was 
wholly incapable of fear. 

Canton opened his books again, and began 
slowly to coquette with their pages, like one 
whose favourite subject of interest has with some 
difficulty found a sympathiser, at length, he said, 

" Well if you are not in a hurry to go, we can 
spare half an hour, just to give you a little in- 
sight" 

By way of answer Martin rose and stood by 
his side^ and Mr. Canton saw with surprise that 
what he called his Homer face was suddenly 
assumed. So accustomed and so ready had 
Martin been at all scholastic work that his bright 
young mind at once awakened to the pleasure of 
understanding a new and practical use for the 
knowledge which had hitherto been only theoreti- 
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cally exercised. It was no idle disciple that Mr. 
Canton saw standing by his side. Neither was 
it one who looked down upon the singular and 
original mode of calculation used by him, almost 
by his own invention, but rather a pupil capable 
patiently of learning all his master could teach 
him, before he attempted to introduce more 
skilfdl modes of reckoning and calculating. 

The half hour had extended to an hour before 
they parted at the foundry door, and then only 
reluctantly, for Martin felt that he had been 
drawn nearer to his master in that one hour than 
in all the days and weeks they had been together. 
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CHAPTER XXL 



THE WRALTHT BRIDE. 

Mbs. Fushet's stately and liberal preparations 
were complete, and she herself indulging in 
dreams of domestic glory, to be crowned by her 
master's approbation on the morrow. The large 
drawing-room, so seldom used by Sir Peter, was 
uncovered and well-aired, and he himself was 
made as comfortable in it as perhaps a gentleman 
eyer is in a drawing-room, and his guests began 
to assemble. 

Martin arrived a little late, partly because he 
really could not help it^ and partly because much 
time had been wasted in trying to induce his 
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loose boyish coat^ which was in itself in admirable 
condition, to stretch long enough to reach his 
wrists. A few months of snch work as he had 
been employed in had deyeloped every muscle, 
widened his chest, and increased his height ; and 
although he would probably never be a tall man, 
had given him the appearance of great strength 
and compactness. Sir Peter received him with 
distinguished politeness, and as there was nothing 
in him which required putting down, it was an 
easy and graceful task in the elder man to pay him 
attention. Taking shelter by Sir Peter's chair, 
he glanced round at the company, with whom he 
had had nothing but a boyish acquaintance. Mr. 
Abercrombie had recognised him, but he had 
been new in the neighbourhood when they quitted 
the Laurels ; and as bis intention was to press his 
society on no one, he remained in silence, caring^ 
however, very little for any disadvantage in his 
position beyond the shortness of his sleeves, which 
certainly was real and tangible. 
Presently the door opened, and Mr. and Mrs. 
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Oldham were announced, and a little compliment- 
ary hush fell on the conversation as the bride 
made her first appearance. Martin watched her 
with the rest — jeSj the same Ella whom he had 
rowed upon the pleasant waters of the Orwell — 
beautifiil, and cold, and grand. Perhaps it was 
significant of the destiny she had chosen that she 
had already put her bridal dress aside^ and that 
the one she wore, though of the the latest and 
most becoming fashion, was black. The tragedy 
which had enyeloped her early love softened his 
feelings towards her, and gave a tenderness to his 
eyes as he rose with the rest^ and gravely bowed 
as she approached her host ; but when her cold 
and beautiful regard fell on him in return, she 
started and became red. Statue-like and grace- 
tvl as she had been in every movement, and cold 
and still as the marble, when her eyes met his, a 
natural warmth and light stole into them, a slight 
flush tinged her fair cheek, and made her 
human. 

^^ Ton here, Martin, I am so glad," she mur- 
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mured, softly, but at the word glad, her lips 
slightly quivered, and Martin knew that glad- 
ness and she were very far apart, although she 
had seemingly compassed all her desire. 

Dinner being immediately announced, she wss 
happily saved from any farther expression of 
feeling, and borne oflf in a kind of stately lame- 
ness by Sir Peter to the dining-roouL Once 
there she recovered her usual haughty bearing, 
looked beautiful, and troubled herself to speak 
but little, giving a value to her words which 
many resented, but all felt. 

She and Martin did not exchange a look or 
word until they all met again for coffee in the 
drawing-room. Then, shortly before the carriages 
were announced, she beckoned him to her by a 
haughty gesture. When he came, she dropped 
her haughtiness, and became entreating rather. 

^^ Martin, I am suffocating with the desire to 
speak to you ; will you come and see me ?" 

" We move in different spheres now, Mrs. Old- 
ham. I did violence to my feelings by appearing 
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here to-night ; bat Sir Peter wished it^ and it is 
only for this once ; I shall not dine here again.'' 
He gave his sleeve a reminding pnll^ bnt it re- 
fdsed to stretch itself by one inch — ^before Sir 
Peter's next dinner party it might be shorter 
still. 

"For humanity's sake do not refase me," en- 
treated Ella, " you cannot tell how lonely I am ; 
call on me to-morrow afternoon." 

" I am engaged at the foundry, and make a 
point of never asking for a holiday, but if you 
really wish it, I will call on you on Saturday 
evening, when I shall be at liberty." 

" Be sure and come," she answered, rapidly 
and earnestly, " you know all, of course ?" she 
added, looking down at her black dress. 

«Ido." 

He followed her eyes to her dress, and then 
raised them to her face, firmly, but pityingly. At 
that moment Mr. Oldham came for his wife, and led 
her to her carriage, his small legs almost curvet- 
ting as he did so, and certainly keeping bnt odd 
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time with the even tread of his stately bride. That 
he loved her, Martin thought he could perceive, 
and all which he had once chosen to laugh at in 
his boyish severity, became human and pitiable to 
him now. He was not young, nor heroic, nor 
great with world wide knowledge ; but narrow 
minded, unused to well bred society, and apt to 
be shy and forgetftil of its usages ; yet Martin 
could not laugh at him now, could feel nothing 
but pity for him, recognising in him a human 
heart capable of loving, and unfortunate enough 
to love a woman who had given all her love to 
another. 

** I will go for his sake," he thought " Ella 
refused all counsel before, but she may accept it 
now.'* 
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CHAPTER XXIL 



GAIN AND LOSS. 

The remainder of the week passed quickly with 
Martin ; he was more than occupied ; his whole 
mental and bodily energies were at work. He 
was trying hard, as in the old school days he had 
tried to solve a difficult problem, to make himself 
master of Mr. Canton's peculiar and original 
methods of calculation, for until he had done this 
he felt justly that they should not meet on com- 
mon ground. But on Saturday Joe declined the 
Greek lessons, and liked a little holiday making, 
in which Martin seldom joined him. 
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He felt then quite free on that next Saturday 
evening to pay his promised call on Ella, and it 
was with strange feelings that he found himself, 
after a long and brisk walk, ascending the grand 
sweep of steps, down which he remembered es- 
corting its present mistress at the moment when 
she hsid decided on giving up her old love, and 
deliberately selling herself for gold. 

He was immediately admitted to Ella's presence. 
She was sitting in her own peculiar room, lean- 
ing her head upon her hand, and evidently 
absorbed in thought There was no light in the 
room, but the very brightest fire-light, which 
was quite effectual in relieving the darkness of 
the winter evening, and gave some warmth of 
colouring to the pale face of the beautiful woman ; 
and Martin saw now, though he had not thought 
much about it before, that she was indeed 
very beautiful How long she had been there, 
he could not of course tell, but there was no sigA 
of occupation about or near her, and the expres- 
sion of her countenance was as that of one who had 
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passed into an inertness almost beyond the stage 
of weariness. 

She roused herself at Martin's name slightly, 
and ordered the man to bring coffee. 

^^ Mr. Oldham is gone to the club dinner,'' she 
said, in explanation of her loneliness, *^ and if 
yon do not mind, we will remain here." 

She seemed almost as if she bad forgotten her 
request made so urgently, and to receive him as 
an ordinary visitor, ordering qp all the litUe 
niceties she could think of, however, for his enter- 
tainment 

Accustomed to her way, Martin entertained 
her with general conversation, and she seemed to 
listen attentively to his least word. He had tried 
to tell her when they had parted at a certain 
green gate, a few months before, that they part^ 
as friends for ever. Tet, here they were, and 
her attention was, to say the least of it, flatter- 
ing, after that parting of theirs. 

But he could not help feeling that they were 
not friends — for friends are equals — he stood on 
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higher ground, spite of the luxury with which 
she was surroanded^ and the bravery with which 
she was adorned. 

mia, purposely perhaps, kept the servant 
about the room, but she dismissed him and the 
coffee at last, wearily, as if she were tired of him 
and it. When he was gone, she suffered her 
head to drop upon her hand, and Martin saw 
that the old look, as when she had found nothing 
on the river but its mud, came back to her face. 

^^ I felt I must see you, Martin^ to tell you 
that you were right. I am so— so miserable." 
She did not cry^ but her voice seemed full of 
tears. ^^ I have no one else to speak to ; no one 
else who could possibly understand me, and yet 
I am overwhelmed with misery. Have you heard 
any particulars ?" 

" Of the shipwreck. No, none but the news- 
paper account ; but bear in mind the one conso- 
lation — ^he was spared the knowledge of your 
marriage." 

^^ Spared I Ah, but he knows it now. I might 
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somehow have exonerated myself^ had he livedo 
but now his pure spirit knows me for what I am. 
Oh I Martin, I scorned your warning, and made 
myself the vile thing I am. Your words had no 
e£fect, bat yonr life has convinced me. When I 
saw yon go down with a brave heart to worse than 
the poverty from which I had escaped, then I 
knew that you had not spoken presnmptaoosly, 
but truly." 

If she looked or hoped for any softening down 
of her self-accusations, she was mistaken. It 
was not to Martin that she must come for them. 

*^ Of course you have done very wrong, Ella," 
he began, clearing his throat with a short cough, 
" but you must try and be a better girl." 

It was a sermon expressed in few words, but 
they burnt two ^red spots into her cheeks, and 
brought a blaze out of her eyes like fire. 

** I have sat here," she said, excitedly, " think- 
ing of all the strange stories I have ever read of 
how women have run away and hid themselves in 
all sorts of wild ways rather than continue in sin. " 
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" That is hardly your case, surely," responded 
Martin, a little sharply. 

" It is, it is," she cried, leaning forward, " I 
hate him, — I do! You will be shocked; but 
oh, Martin, I hate him." 

She went oflf sobbing piteously at her last words 
— but Martin rose. 

" Good-night, Mrs. Oldham." 

" You are not going— oh, Martin?" 

" Yes I am ; what have you seen so mean in 
me as to think that I would stay in Mr. Oldham's 
house to hear such treachery against him ?" 

" I will not say another word against him if 
you will sit down." 

Martin sat down. 

" I asked you to come in all honour to advise 
me," she said, more soberly. *^ I can keep up some 
appearance before the servants, but in my own 
mind I feel as if I were going mad fast — the ship- 
wreck seems a judgment on me, whichever way I 
turn — but for that I think I might have been 
happy, but I never knew what my heart was until I 
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heard of his death. If he had only lived tx> 
forgive me." 

'^ Mr. Oldham does not suspect this, does he ?" 

<^ I do not know, I feel as if I did not care— as 
if it would be a relief if he knew me for what I 
am^ and bated me." 

** How cruel and wicked you are, Ella." 

^^ Tou said no one could loye him ; you laughed 
at his little legs." 

^^ I am quite shocked and grieved, Ella, I 
really did not think you could injure two men 
so cruelly as you have done. Whatever I may 
have said as a foolish boy, I know Mr. Oldham 
now to be an honourable man, whose greatest 
misfortune has been that he has married yon ; 
does he not love you?" 

** Too well ; when his eyes are opened and he 
knows that what he thinks caprice is only hate» 
what shaU I do ?" 

^^ Long before that time, you must be a good 
girl, and learn to love him." 

" I cannot — nay, Martin, I ought to tell him 
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all, and separate firom him. I do not care where 
I go, so that I could only weep over Ernest in 
peace." 

*^ You will do no such thing. Take up your 
life such as it is, and walk straight a head, 
like a good girl. Mr. Oldham is better than 
you, for he did not begin by marrying without 
any love. He loves you, I think, honestly, 
though a little too anxiously for his happiness, so 
that you can easily give him your honour and 
respect for being better than yourself, and if you 
pray every day and hour that you may love him, 
perhaps you will come to do it in time." 

"You said you would never be my friend 
again." 

" I said foolishly ; I will be your friend if you 
will only try and be good." ^ 

" Ah, Martin, how little you comprehend my 
Bufferings." 

" I have mourned over poor Lovell." 

** Yes, you can mourn for him freely— you are 
not married." 
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« Poor Ella^ you must turn over a new lea^ or 
you will not be happy, married or single.'* 

Now Klla had worked herself up to a state of 
what may bo termed heroic wickedness ; she had 
deomed liersolf a deeply wronged, bnt also s 
dooply iDJuriDg woman; had bailt np for herself 
a kind of awful heroism^ and sunk withered before 
tlio i'orcc of her own denunciations. In this 
humour, as many another has done before her, 
she had been prepared to go from bad to wors^ 
and to make herself a still more awfully wicked 
heroine. Perhaps nothing could better have 
tended to awaken her from the morbid despair 
into which she had fallen than Martin's unsur- 
prised and simple words of condemnation. 

'^Turn over a new leaf," she said pettishly, 
^* you talk to me as if I were a child." 

" I hope you have only been childish in sin, 
and that you will live to be a virtuous woman 
yet. You know what I thought of what you did; 
I told you honestly at the time, but you believed 
yourself strong. I have seen much trouble since 
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ihat time, and am scarcely a boy now ; but if my 
boyish words were truer than yours, believe me 
now that there is no hope for you unless you 
try to be a good wife to the man you have so 
deeply injured by marrying." 

Ella dropped her head upon her hand, and 
remained in melancholy thought, when the sound 
of the deep pealing door-bell, preceded by the 
roll of carriage wheels, was heard. 

Then she started up, quite wild with excitement, 
pushing the hair back from her troubled brow. 

^' It is Mr. Oldham come back so soon. No 
peace — no rest Why does he not leave me alone ?" 

Martin looked at the wild, excited, terror- 
stricken woman, terror-struck by the love which 
she had no power to return, and he knew with 
sure pity that retribution had been swift and 
strong. 

Ella after all was not so bad as she seemed, 
or as she believed herself capable of becoming, 
and she already despised the wealth for which 
she had paid her price. 
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^^ Calm yourself, Ella ; remember what a safe 
home he afibrds you, Ernest is gone. Try at 
least to be now what he believed you to be. 
Again I say there is no hope but in being a good 
wife. It will come in time ; only have patience.*' 

^* You speak of love as if you were churning 
butter, Martin,'' cried Ella, hysterically. Then 
laying her hand upon his arm — " He is coming ; 
stay with me. I shall quarrel with him if I am 
left alone." 

Mr. Oldham entered, not in the slovenly dress 
which was so habitual to him of an evening, but 
well attired, from the book-club dinner, where 
he had met members from the best county 
families. 

Martin was relieved to find that Ella had 
apprised him of his coming, for he evidently 
expected him. And he, anxious to give her time 
to calm herself, stayed as she had requested. 

He could feel an interest in the dinner, having 
been acquainted with many there, and encouraged 
him to talk, speaking deferentially to him, as to 
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a man of superior age. Mr. Oldham had little 
education, but he could not have made his present 
fortune out of nothing, without a vast deal of 
observation; and ignoring books, Martin tried 
hard to show Ella that her husband had some- 
thing in him worthy of respect As they talked 
on, and as Martin even asked advice, Mr. Old- 
ham was led back to his early struggles, and 
seemed deeply interested in Martin's present life. 
Ella gradually joined in with them, and seemed 
calm and easy. Then Martin took his leave, for 
it was near midnight, receiving as warm an in- 
vitation to repeat his visit from the husband as 
fipom the wife. 

Home through the starry night, over the cold, 
crisp roads, Martin went, with an earnest, 
thoughtful heart. Ev ery fresh page he turned 
in life seemed to be but an illustration of those 
lessons which his earnest reading of the Bible had 
taught him, and which had been to him instead 
of experience. Had he for an instant doubted 
that honour and truth tend most to promote 
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happiness, he would have been convinced hy the 
remembrance of Ella's deeply troubled &ce, and 
have known, had he not very surely known 
it before, that honesty in the direction of life is 
downright, sterling common sense. 
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